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| NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
ACCOMPANYING 


Sight Reading a Specialty 
Tenor. ROSETTA WEINER. 
Carnegie Hall: Studio 301-2. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Teacher A -~ LESCHETIZKY 
arnegie Hz New York | City 





New York. 


Mrs RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 

South 18th Street. Summer residence, Jresden, 

Germany. 
“Mrs, Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa 

tive, and T advise all pupiis desiring to study with 

me to be prepared by her C, B. Lamperti. 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 


| Piano 
H. W. MEYN, 





Certificated 
Studio: (¢ 





G. GARDNER, 


SOPRANO 


—_ | GRACE 
~ INTERNATIONAL | 











Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice Building and 
MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE Style Injured voices isis red . the ehnke 
Special facilities for Summer instruction Method. Studio 36 West Twenty- fifth street 
CHarRLoTte Bascock KATHARINE INGERSOLI 7 lelephone 2174 Madison. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York | = 
— | Mes. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE 


HENRY FLECK, 




















Haar *hitharmor Socie f «| Department of Adelph 
( New York | 7 MeDonvugh St 
\ddress Normal College, New Yort | as Faas oy ge 4 
ee pre Oa ce ice etc Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
CONDUCTOR | PAUL TIDDEN, 
klyn Saengerbund, Brooklyn, New York, | PLANIST 
nd Junger vernnerchor 13 ladelphia | 314 East 15th Street, New York. 
> 478 Second Street, Br oklyn, N.Y. __ | Will accept a limited number o7 pupils. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, GUSTAV L. BECKER, 





BARITONE. | CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Voice Culture--Art of Singing. | PLANO and COMPOSITION. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. } Address: 1 West togth Street, New York. 
“Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York & > 
vais vas Ta <= | Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
GEORGE M. GREENE, THe ArT OF SINGING. 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing Studio: 5: West 35th Street, New York 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera —- —— - ED 
Studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays . i oe ‘ 
Se MME. EMMA WIZJAK, 
424 West 23d Street, New York. Voice Culture and Art of Singing 
, mare 7 7c Italian Method. 
Mr. WHITNEY COOMBS. = oe areas wrth Street, New York 
«Church of the Holy Communicn) Organ les —_—__ — a sede one anomie 


sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 


PERRY AVERILL even, 








instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices OPERA OR: ATORIO—CONCERT 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street. New York ND VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
20 ¢ entral. Park S uth, New York 
TOM KARI % sie mtn —s 
4 4s » » 

Read of Vocal Department “The American }- ARM( d{ "R G. AL L ( WW. 2 P 
Institute of Applied Music,” 212 West Fifty ‘ Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
ninth Street, New York Permanent Stud.o. | Studio Rok We ator. A Ny > A. Building, 
Miso CONCERTS and RECITALS. ee ee ee ee 





Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, | MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 














SpectaL SUMMER Course ror TEACHERS Pupils iene _ be NSTRUCTION, 
xs heate Ssives P Church, Concert and Oratorio 
Author and sole exponent of Studio 19 West Thirty = Street, New York. 
New METHOD OF SIGHT SINGING | Starr, Ear 
TRAINING AN Musical STENOGRAPHY eee oe eee 
Musical Compre “wren m, Rhythmical Development | SA NIU FI MOYL Ee, 
and Singing for Kindergarten : a . 
All charts, maps, &c., copyrighted, 1899-1901, by BASSO CANTANTE. _— 
Marvy Fidélia Burt ll rights reserved Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
' Italian Method. Tone Placing and Keparation a 
NEV YORK BROOKLYN ace! ‘ & N 
1202 Carnegie Hall, 48 Lefferts Vlace Spec alty. Studio 136 Fifth Avenue, Ni cw _ York 
Wednesdays and Saturdays IMT 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. GEORGE SWEE : 
, Tr ,. es OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
BK. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. 304 West 7ad Street, New 


York 












































Studios 121 East Twenty-third Street, New | ————— - 
Vork. Voices quickly placed and developed, Spe 1] 
ial work given for breath control The Art ot Je H. AR RY WHEELE R. 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
chools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera Voices educated strictly in the italian School 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 
UDLEY UCK, Ir Music School in this city June and July 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION : a : : 
neerts, Recitals, Oratori ELIZABETH WELLER, 
- me ( rs¢ Spec Kate 
, ants 7 F ACCOMPANIST, 
B10 Carnegie Ha Ne sdestisedll Address care Musical Courier ( 113 
Broadway 
HOWARD BROCKWAY, - —— 
COMPOSER.-PIANIST WR. AND MRS. FRANZ LUDWIG HUEBNEI 
Vupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano Voice ¢ 
and Song Interpretation ( ! t Fr yr I) 
Seudio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York Special S r RK 
_ pone West Sixt St N \ 
WALTER HENRY HALL, aye aaa 
: . y | ADOLF GLOSE 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director, 
ew York Piano Instruction 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. 
Church, Madison Ave, and 71st St... New York anes 
MME. LOUISE FINKEI ENRICO DUZENSI., 
ies ees oS nee OPERA TENOR. 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
. cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
25! Fifth Avenue, New York. 145 Fast 83d Street, near Lexington Ave 
MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Organist at Great Organ, | 
201 West 81st Street, New York + . 
‘ J o- : Trinity Church, Broadway | 
LUCILLE SMIT Ho Mé IRRIS, concert pianist PIANO AND ORGAN RECITALS | 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil | AND INSTRUCTION 
of Wm, Sherwood and Mrs. A. M irgil; certified > Pe ste Setudoge , 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. | 434 Fifth Avenue, near goth Street, New York. 
Private | and daily class instruction 
- oa “| ARTHUR CLAASSEN, | 
RICHARD ARNOLD CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. | 
‘ | 341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. Re ie. 
INSTRUCTION eee 
o8 East 61st Street, Nev or 
ee, | ees 1. O 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
: rhe Chelsea, West 23d Street, New York. | 
TEACHER O1 SINGING } 
$ « rk Ve ears in Sar , -_Y 7 . "CC | 
i dae eee J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
2 CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. — | 
LAMPER 2 7 Send for list of Pupils holding positions 
d Tuesday 1d Fridays. 2 t Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 
e Hal Hor d he Monte 76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 
Aven i¢ near Stree 
“ess ———— THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
R Ek DE VERE BOEFS] AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
LO ( | 
resngne ; . 230 East 624 Street 
»N PLACING 
. ‘prec Complete musical education given to students 
VRE OF EXPRESSION from the beginning to the highest pertection 
tt K 


N \ rt & CAKRRI, Ihrectors 





MetTHop., | 


| SERRANO VOC 


| KATHERINE 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. | 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 





| near Broadway, New York. 
| RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Tel. 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 
Carnegie Hall 
Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) 
| Cvncerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction 
| Address: “The Artists’ Exchange, 
| 8 Kast 23d St., _New Yo rk Phone 5541 18th St 
| THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
| safbliated with the American School of Opera) 


Coaching 


a rca 
Normal courses for Voice 


Preachers 


201 West Fitty-fourth Street. New York 
__Keception hous, 2p. m., Wednesdays excepted 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 

Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
318 East 1soth Street, New York 


Versonal address 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 





VOICE CULTURE anp THE 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Ilall, 
New York New Yerk season, October 20 to May 
| 1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building 
| May is to Auenct +: Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
| Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
“I regard Mr, Semnaclcras the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country.” 
Henry T. Fleck, VD rector of Music. 
| Normal College, New York City 
| eres = . ena 
CHARLES RUSSELL, 
‘CELLIST 
Pupils and Concerts 
_Studio 153 East Fifty first Street, New York 
| HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Kesidence and Studie 
535 Was hingto n Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
LEO LIEBERMAN, 
TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, or 
\\ s 
( CHAS KONEDSKI- DAVIS 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Pupils, Engager 
West 8oth St., New York 
le I 88613 Riversid 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


ACCOMP ANIST 
Ha 


Instruction— Piano, Orga r 
With THe Musica Courier 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Churct 
Newark 
Secretary New York State M. T. A 
Residence Studio 
954 8th _Ave . corner 56th Street. New York 
s. €. BE NNE’ 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall New York 
Mue. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice Wik West 44th Street, New York 
Mrs. GREN\ IL. LE SNELLING, 


SOPRANO 








Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address m1 Fifth Avenue, New York 
H. W. GREENE, 
VOCAL. INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MAITLAND GRIFFE TH. 


in Piano 
the Virgil 


CLAUDE 
Virgil Method. Pupils 
Six years instructor at 

Pope of Hemnreh Barth and 

Classes in Sight Reading, Ear 

Keeping Studio: 132-133 Carnegie 


Training 


fall, Ci 


and Harmony 
Piano School. 
Moritz Moszkowski 
and ° 


rime 
ty 





-AL INSTITU 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMII.1A BENIC DE 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. C. 


Hardy 2 and | Joseph Maerz 
RU 
CONCERT PIANISTE, 

145 East 23d Street, 


SORELLE, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Teresa Carrefio. 


of 


leachers 


New 





ADELAIDE ¢ 


PIANO 
Certificated pupil of 


Studio: 57 West Eighty-fourth Street, New 
JOSEPH PIZZARE L L ce. 
VOCAL INSTRKUCTURK 
Voice Developed —Style—Upera 


851-852 Carnegie !fall, 


iy 


SERRANO 


TH HE YM. AN, 


York 


City 


GARRIGUE 
VOCAL CULT 


West 79t 


MOTT, 
TRE 


Stree 


| ALICE 






h t, New York 

































































































































Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
| Home Studi« 151 East 62d Street, New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Represer stive Teaches 
# the far is I 
PRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
61 Avenue, New York 
| © ARLO KOHRSSE N. 
PIANIS1 
( ‘ Recita Puy 
R I Stu Manhattan A N. Y. City 
Mies EMMA HOWS( )N, 
PRIMA DONNA 
Royal | n and Eng Opera ¢ pany 
Lampe Met \bs tely Taught 
luesday 1 Fridays, 96 Fift Ay New York 
MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
W receive a limited er of pupils 
Stud Re ence 
Carnegie Ila 34 Gra y Park 
Ne York ( 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLI 
REPERTOIRI FINI 
I t 64th S ldre \l AL ¢ RIER 
ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST S N 
SARAH KING PECK 
SOPRANO 
Conce 1 Ora 
We Fig S New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
ANO) ws ( 
I 
( Hi € Y ( 
S. ARCHER GIB 
f E) 
i I 
SIGNOR A. CARBONE 
Member sever ears Metrop ( nd 
(Opera Company 
VOICE CULTURE IN ALL BRANCHES 
Stud 30 | Ave P Yor 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIL 
) \ve 
en 
MME. OGDEN CRANE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Stud ( negie Hla 
Summer S J to S ember 15 
Asbury lark, N | (iffice Building 
Mail addre Ca gie Ha 
STELL. PRINCE STOCKER, 
COMI SER-DIRE¢ I 
I I l 
Ik S York 
Miss IN GA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire I 
Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods 
Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p. m 
Li; 
MME. ADELE LEWING ; 
CONCERT PIANIS 
Aut zed Teacher of Le 
s Steir H 
6 1] Fighty-f S « 
\ | 1 c . 
‘ n 
JOHN YOUNG, 
PENOR 
() ind ( 
West th St \ 
W AL TER L BOGE RT, E 
Musical Lectures, Song Rec 1 ng 
nstruction in Harmony, Cou i Song 
Interpretati 
> Lawrence St., Fl x k City 
MAX BENDHEIM,. Vocal Instruction 


Studio 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
ciation. At Asbury Park, N. J., June 15 to Sep 
tember 15 send for circular and terms 
















Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concerts ane Musicales 
ice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: «05 Carnegie Hall. New York 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

















NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





PE NNSYLVA WIA. 











EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing. Ear Training and Chora 
Music. European and original methods. 


402-8 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
1 TEACHER OF SINGING, 
aa Park Street, Boston. 


LUIGI VON KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vecal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 

The Rutland, 


260 West 57th Street, New York. 





Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


SOLO ORGANIST. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 
Instruction: Piano, 


Organ, Theory 
145 Eon 2 ayd Strext, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theo 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” 
ay Countanetat., “New Method of 


of 
” aya. 
emoriz- 
el Court,” tigth Street and 
ST Nicholas Avenue, New York. 





WILLIAM A. 


Wegener 


TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio 
Vocal lnstrectioan. 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 








Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 7os-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 
Tel.: 972 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals an e famous Concert-Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


= HOFFMANN, soprano 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2h. 2Ussian 


LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


CLIFFORD ALEXANDER 
WwiLE YY, 


BARITONE. 
ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 
64 West 98th Street, New York. 


1658 Riverside. 








Telephone 


Mme. EDWARDS, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Vocal Instruction, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- BARITONE. 

Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 

tion, Coaching in Oratorio a specialty. 
Huntington Chambers. Boston. 








FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
8%) Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
MUSIC TEACHERS who have a complete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSiON June, 
July and August, 1902. Write at once for full 

particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





H. J. STEWART, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Pianoforte, Organ. Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass, 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


81 pecad North r7th Street, a 
ty: Instruction in Organ laying for 
ones and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





CALIFORNIA. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 


ANIST, 
Hotel peek 
San Francisco, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Sin ’ 
Thursdays, 573 Fitteentk, “Sireet, Oakland. 
Private §tudio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Studio: 








CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


LILLIE MACIIIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


CostiBented ay ~ of Vannuccini. 
-arnegie Hall, New York. 





JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
S:a Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 





HOMER NORRIS, 


Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. and Mes. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals— 


Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


86: Liberty Street, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 








SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
6oo Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 





138 West 6sth Street, New York. 


Atlanta, Ga. 








Superb Free Advantages. 


Mrs. A. M. 


Eleventh Season. 





Write or call for Circulars and Particulars. 


Special Summer Session. 


29 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


45 Lessons, $45.00. 
VIRGIL, 








McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 

212 West 59th Street, New York. 





NE W taal 





WADE R. BROWN N, 
PIANIST, ORGANIST, 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR 
19 West 103d Street, New York. 





VICTOR BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Mrs. IRENE AMSEL, 


Through her unique and special method, un 
dertakes the perfect placing and finishing of the 
voice for amateurs as well as artiste. 

AMSEL OPERA SCHOOL, 
632 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 
Piano Instruction. 


New York, 266 East Broadway 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studie: 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MILAN). 
Vocal Instruction. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 


683 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralito. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; aiso Theory 


Studios: 





4e West Twenty-cighth Street. 


and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, SEW TORK. 


EVERARD CALTHROP, 


TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 

The Milford, New York. 
*Phone, 2645 Riverside. 








W. A. WHITE, 


Ear Training and Positive Pitch. 
Authorized teacher of A. J. Goodrich’s “Ana 
lytical Harmony” and “Synthetic Counterpoint.” 
Certificate Teacher AK Vee) of Clavier Piano 


Mesmeny. ent Counterpoint by Correspondence 
lavier Piano School, 11 West 22d St 








HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
Address: 


FUGUE, 
BERLIN, W., 


HUGO KAUN, 


FREE COMPOSITION AND -~ 


Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL 


A. K. Virgil, 





95 Lessons, $50. 


Sa Fabian 
Teacher of Interpretation. 





and School of Public Performance. 


SPECIAL TERM FOR TEACHERS AND PLAYERS 
Im THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


ADDRESS: 
CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., 


SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER 
SESSION. 


Director. 





July 9 to August 18, 1902. 


— 


Stella Madden Alexander 


New York. Teacher of Interpretation 














Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, 
Otis B. Boise, 
Edwin Farmer, 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty cenncnt retchion and American 


Master., inclu 

Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietre Minetti, 
J.C. Van Huisteya, Emmanuel Wed. 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 















a THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








ee en eee 


TOE NOS 


UR Productions of the present year are the finest 
we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


; 
; 
5 
: 
Highest Excellence in Piano Manufacture : 





KERING 


IANOS 








We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 


ever m nade. 





MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @® SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
| Rte TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Ssvesesinetmanintanbineeaedieiaenabieliaieadatime tematic ia 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


"(2g i cammeiapaataae SVEHOAVE> O<9E> O<DOE> O<BE> O<3E> O<3E>O<Be 
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Com positions Edward the Sn Hill, 


Five Songs. Op. 6. | Four Sketches for Piano. Op. 7. 





No.1. She Sat and S: - 
. 2. Tx > Sieen, 80 — _ _ 2 (After Stephen Crane) - each, 50c. 
“ 3. Oh! HadlI Thee But — 
Seen - 80c. | Three Poetical Sketches, Op. 8. 
4. 7 es Gushed and ' No.1. Moonlight > - 0c. 
* 5. The Full ene Rolls and | “ 2. A Midsummer Lullaby - 40c. 
Thunders - 30c. ‘* 3. From a Mountain Top - 4c. 
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Weber Pianos. 


i leva which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 

its real worth, apart from the quality of the materials 
which enter into its construction and the artistic beauty of 
® its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympathetic Tone, 
in the possession of which it stands alone. 








WEBER WAREROOMS : 


108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. | 266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Upright and Grand 
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STEINWAY HALL, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Summer Music, 
Piano and Normal Study, 
e e ’ POINT CHAUTAUQUA, WY. 


Recitals, Analysis, Interpretation, Technique, Classes, Lessons. 


Address at Studio: No. 136 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 











Established 1862. 


Chas. F, Albert, 


Philadel phia’s Old Reliable Violin House. 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 


PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD. 
Winter address: 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 


Summer address : 


Newport House, BAR HARBOR, ME. Manufacturer and Importer of 


A VIOLINS «= STRINGS, 


205 South Ninth St. 205 
MISS ae Sere PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


836 Seventh Avenue, New York. | The Chas. F. Albert Patented Triple Covered Violin 
Concerts, Recitals, etc. nd ’Cello G and C Strings. 


HAVE You SEEN THE NEw SONG, 
“BUBBLE s.’’ 
Published by BERENICE THOMPSON, 


128 Maryland Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. 
Singers, inciose stamp and program for sample copy. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7, 


9LTHOUGH | am averse tw entering upon con 





troversies on general 


nm Nenichiy imstalnients, a they must il 


they are carried on at a distance as great as 
the one which separates Cincinnati from Ber- 
lin, I still owe it to myself to put in a reply to J. S. van 
Cleve's letter to THE Musiwat Courter, published in the 
issue of the 14th inst 

In the first instance 1 want to beg Mr. van Cleve's 
pardon for not having at once thought of his to me very 
well-known name when | beheld the initials J. S. V. C., 

as ; 


unde hls Mianru criticisn nh ¢ 





guessed it immediately or sooner, fact is | didn't, 
for which sin of omission | feel that 1 am much to blame. 
Perhaps or probably if 1 had known that it was J. S. van 


Cleve’s article, 1 should not have made allusion to the 





Manru”™ criticism, because 


quotations trom my original 


1 am on the whole a charitably inclined colleague and a 








person easily intluenced by As it was I took the 
article r the clumsy cffort of an amateur who had 1 
even sufficient skill or journalistic training to disguise his 


pilferings, and hence | down on him with a few 
words just to show him that I wa on to” him, and in 
order to induce him to be more careful in the future 

I could not kn 


“Manru” cri 


w either that J. S. van Cleve wrote his 








“ism for a Western syndicate, and was just 








mucn ro rised a ay ne was to eC priiuted 
in THE Musica Courter. Mr. van Cleve does not state 
whether his f ” wa jeasant or an unpleasant 
one, while my W sei yon the fact that the 
managing editor of this paper d not have noticed the 
similarity of J. S. V. C. criticism to mine and thus 
passed on it. By the way, I want to call Mr. van Cleve’s 
attention to an error of his, viz., that his article “appeared 

soon as Mr. Floersheim’s pronouncement.” It did not 
My criticism, originally published in the June 18, 1got, issue 


f Tue Musica Courter, and, following the Dresden first 
roduction of Paderewski’s pera, which took place on 


May 28 last. What Mr. van Cleve alludes to as my “pro 





jouncement™” was only a reproduction of that first article 
ind appeared in the February 12 issue of our paper. Might 
not be that Mr. van Cleve had read the original article, 


ind then during the intervening eight months had forgot 





ten all about it at what seems to me like quotations 
m Was produced by ur scious cerebration in 
Mr. van Cleve’s criticism? This is the only excuse I 


an find for his peculiar behavior. What amused me most 


n Mr. van Cleve’s communication to THe Musical 
Courier, however, is the following remark: 

Mr. Floersheim had much clearer notion as to whom the initials 
~_ se stood for a f vears back, when a mposition of } 
vas played by the Cincinnati Orchestra. Then he showed a very 


mmendable zeal to ascertain in what issue of the Commercial the 
erdict of J. S. V. C. might be found 

Now the fact of the matter is that through this very 
remark I received the first intimation that my friend van 
der Stucken performed anything of mine in Cincinnati, and 
what it was I don’t know to this minute, for neither he 
nor anyone else sent me a program. If it had been some 
thing disagreeable I should, in all probability, have been 
informed of it from a dozen different sides, all of them, of 
course, anonymous ones. Nor did I know heretofore that 
Mr. van Cleve was or is the music critic of the Com- 
mercial, and I can just as truthfully affirm that I have not 
seen or made an effort to see a copy of that estimable 
journal, or for that matter of any other Cincinnati paper 
since I settled in Berlin, viz., for now nearly ten years, 
which is longer than van der Stucken is located in Cin 
cinnati. How, under these facts and circumstances, Mr. 


van Cleve will be able to substanti his assertion, or 





“showed a very commend- 


what proof he can bring that | 
able zeal to ascertain in what issue of the Commercial the 


principle, and more 
especially so if the discussions will take place 


verdict of J.S. V.C 
hensible to me 


might 


consciously or unconsciously quoted from my 


criticism is based upon the 


place side by side 


Mr. Van Cleve wrote 


Throughout the whole work 
there is an obvious purpose t& 
copy Wagner, or, rather, to be 
fair, let me say, the work neces 
sarily fell into the Wagnerian 
manner, and as such there were 
many reminiscences. For in 
stance, the long scene of Manru 
sitting at his anvil, called up 


the first act of “Siegfried s 





usly that I almost fear to 


recall that witl 





sarcasm whi 





hed at an annoy 





ng admirer 


The first melody of the finale 
f the first symphony of Brahms 
so strongly resembles that of the 
finale of Beethoven's Ninth that 
A very 











every one sees it at once 

I Philistine once meet 
ns in society remarked 

pon this similarity, wher 

Brahms said “Yes that is 


urious that my theme I 
»e so like that of Beethoven, but 
there is one thing which is stil 
more curious, that every mutton 
head finds it out At the risk 
{ being classed with the mut 
ton-heads, however, I must name 
wo or three very patent parallel 

ns. First, this anvil scene 
which, though by no means bad 


es keep the wonderful forge 


ene of “Siegfried’’ in the im 
ediate background of one’s 
thoughts However, there wa 


an anvil chorus and a smit 
scene in Verdi's “Il Trovatore 
away back in 1853, and probably 
many and many a prototype pos 
sibly as far back as the days 
when the great Rameses { 
Egypt had men singers and 
women singers and players on 
the flute and the harp. So we 
will go on 

There is another resemblance 
quite as close, and hardly so 
pardonable in the constant reit 
eration of a harsh trill almost 
dentical with those strange 
storm-wind and horse-neighing 
trills of the clarinets in the 

Walkyrie” of Wagner. Both of 
these were prominent, but there 
were many other tiny bits of 
patent similarity; but one was 
magnificent, and, indeed, was 
the gem of the opera, and that 
was the clever, graphic and won 
derfully suggestive orchestral in 
terlude, or symphony, as they 
used in old days to call such 
passages, depicting the inner 
psychological drama in the sou! 
of the hero as he lies asleep 

This poem in the orchestra 
does indeed cause us to think of 
the marvelous music which tells 
us how the love potion is surg 
ing through the veins of Tristan 
and Isolde, and of the beautiful 
music depicting the wonder 
working kiss of Siegfried when 
he arouses Briinnhilde, but when 
I say that Paderewski’s orches 


May 28, 1902. { 


be found,” is quite incompre 


On the other hand my own belief that Mr. van Cleve 


Manru” 


following extracts, which I 


My “pronouncement was 
as follows 

Yes, the influence of Wagner 
is felt in the score of Paderew 
ski, and 


ed in the second act of “Manru’ 


Siegfried” is suggest 


so plainly that the remarks upon 

reminded one of Brahms’ terse 
and biting answer to the arr 
gant friend who called his atten 
tion to the fact that his first 
symphony was 
fluenced by the Ninth Sy 
{ Beethover “Yes, La 
f it, and the curious thing ab 

is that it is plain even to « 
ery jackass. 

Paderewsk score Is ~ 
assuredly the 


ve mind as is that of Bra 








symphony lespite the ery aj 
parent influence f Bee ve 
ipon the tter And was 
eet en r fluence 
s first t 
Haydn ar Moz Wa 
elore t are 
; : 
sk “ ¢ € : 
nusician if e ha € 
fluenced in his musi 
progress and improvements 
f expression | ght 
ut by the greatest 1 
lramatic mind the world as Ss 


Nor could I give you ar 


of the pure suavity and tender 








ness of the I with wt 
e second a pens, let alor 
the supremely t l 
major love song of 
the red-hot itensely passionate 


ve duet which follows imme 
diately afterward and closes the 
act, the curtain falling quickly 
as in the first act of “Die Wal 


kire” and “Tristan,” producing 
mm artistic musico-dramatic cli 
max of greatest and most en 
trancing lyrical beauty and orig 
inality of conception. While to 
most listeners this moment is 
probably the supreme one in the 
entire opera, I prefer for my 
part, at least from a purely mu 
sical viewpoint, the first half of 
the third act, preceded by the 


only Vors work contains, 





nic piece of 


a stormy 
writing not dissimilar in effect 
although 
out points of comparison, to the 
Vorspiel to the first act of “Die 
Walkire.” 

This introduction is followed 


otherwise quite with 


after the rise of the curtain and 
the full moon, the latter at first 
hidden by the clouds, by music 
which is so weird and uncanny 
and. yet so fascinating that it 
makes one forget that actually 
nothing is taking place upon the 
stage in the way of action, ex- 
cept that Manru, under the in- 
fluence of the moon, is dream- 
ing in a restless sleep Musi 
cally this symphonic poem, as I 
should like to call it, is wonder 
ful and replete with novel ef 
fects, especially in the scoring 





tral paraphrase of the dramatic for the woodwind, which neithe« 
situation can bear comparison Wagner t ye Bizet n 
with these masterpieces, I be I s« k k er su 
stow upon it the most glowing € 


encomium of which I 














to think 

I shall leave we i M l 
COURIER I ir r bla th 
foregoing | fied g tot n 
clusion d quoted r whether |! 

is bark c I { war ly pu 
t. Generally very é varking,”’ believ 
ng in the I t I erb w h asser 
that Chien ord | W these ader 
Iso kindly ex ly taking ! e with th 
bove more ess personal rer I will promis 
them in return for the kine S he scussion 
herewith ended as far as I am concerne 

OrTro FLOERSHEIM 
3 

Upon my return from the Netherrhen Music Festiva 
| found Berlin still in the last throe the Verdi festiva 
fever and “Nur Verdi Sehnsucht kennt” was the motto 

Luckily I had missed the performance of “Il Trovator: 
and I doubt very mu whether I should have attends 
even if I had been her There is one work of Verdi's 


which I am badly and t 


“4 
TR 
‘S 

ie) 
= 

7 


of his most melodious ones, and perhaps also the mo 


characteristic of his talent among the operas of his first 
But then t 


period barrel organs and nearly forty year 








of perennial performances have made me loathe the very 
existence of “I] Trovators besides that, up to the preset 
moment and despite the f that I witnessed representa 
tions of that opera in Ita German, English and Frencl 
I have not yet been able to cope su ully with the plo 
and it 1s tedious to listen t t wor and acti 


of which remain a riddle for you 








I was in time, however, for the la f the regular repre 
sentations of the festival cycle w wound up with “Otell 
and not, as I regré y ted a I ld 
have done, wi 4 el p ce Ve s chief 
d’ouvre “Falstaff.” In “Otello” Ver inderwent the strong 
change of style which only reache tistic lat 

1 “Falstaff He rt me 
sake of the melodies, a ving which have 
nothing to carry bu ed ep hine nis laracter 
zations with expr e details a t mt s made sub 
servient to dramat urposes. N everywhere, however 
and there are mot nts where t hot lava eam < 
Verdi’s older style overfloods the score, thus creating a 
lack in homogeneousness, despite hich fault “Otello” i 
a superb musical creation w 1 ought to be reinstalled 

to its legitimate place in the Royal Opera House repertory 
vhich it once held ere is W as Falstaff I t 

ter work we g ut " t 
itle role since the deat Be But just as worthy 

la better repr entative the pri | pa I 
Otello” than the Italians erned it st Monday repre 

! n, the Royal Op« I ely comm is among 

t cT 1 ‘ | ‘ y ece iTy t “w t 4 t | 
er, the regul é the Royal Opera in the p 
Cass rd eseli that bot! I 

ni yility I y rT ne ot fis ca 
‘ vy he | surroundings 
Miss Destinn, Kri nd Hoff t r, W 

the artists v uld s ‘ e Ita ns wh \ 

cer dinthe “Ot fr lec ‘ 
e hidden in the music they sang and of ¥ y l 
not seem aware It was w ‘ with t j t 
efforts, and of the task that was set be é wl 
Otello” is considered from a Shakespearia ind 

exclusively from a Verdian standpoint, they ed t ve 
very little conception. I had the impression that w 

the music ceased to be mere music, but becam« meat 
dramatic expression, these artists failed « 

standing what they sang. For had they understood they 


would surely have brought their facial mimicry and thei 





gestures into better a rdance with t vocal delivery o 

notes. Worst in this respect was the painfully blatant 
tenor Signorini But o the much more elligen 
{ 1 +} } 


laria de Macchi as Desdemona, and the somewhat pea 


fully inclined Sanmarco—although this baritone sang tl 


part of lago better than any other in which | heard 

gave only very weak impersonations of the respect 

roles. Mrs. de Macchi, however, sang the “Ave Maria 

in the final act delightfully and with considerable tast 
The leading spirit, in every sense of the term, of this a 

well as all of the previous performances was the young 


conductor Arturo Vigna. and he would deserve all 
unstinted praise he earned from others as well as mys 
before, if he had somewhat 


encouraged the brass, which in “Otello” plays an obstrep 
/ } } } 


erous part as it Ss and wh I nsequence T V re 
many beauties contained in Verdi's sc« 

a = 

a — 


On Tuesday night the dramatic festival performance 
or Meisterspieie, as Angelo Neumann bombastically ar 
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nounced them, found their conclusion with a representa- 


“tion of Nestroy’s old magic comedy “Der Verschwender.” 
The representation of the work, once a favorite of our 
grandparents, was by no means a masterful one, and 
iiled to create a deep or lasting impression. As an inter- 
mezzo, however, the Italian guests gave a concert—Baron 
on Flottwell offers it to his guests in the part of “Der 
Verschwender” (the Spendthrift)—which proved a bril 
liant success. Arturo Vigna conducted the Royal Orches- 
tra, which means that the thing was a “go” from the outset 
Mrs. Tetrazzini sang the Mad Scene from “Lucia” grace 
fully, and after she had conquered a _ certain shyness, 
vhich marred the delivery, and slackened the tempo of th 
pening episodes, she enthused the audience with the bell 


like clearness of her high notes. Karl Prill was her equal 


artists blended their ef 


n the flute obligato, and the two 
forts into a remarkably pleasing ensemble. The following 


t ! the Baptism trio from Verdi's “I Lombardi.” 
[f the remainder of this opera which I never heard, but 
which is occasionally still given in Italy—I believe it is 
Verdi s W on is half as fine as this selection from 
I wonder why is it not performed everywhere A long 


tal introduction, which is carried on and into the 
st interesting piece of music, in which 
as concertmaster of the Royal Orchestra 
beautiful and suave 


instrumen 
cal part, is a me¢ 
\di Izow 


ilbert Gue 


performed the violin obligato with 


tone Ihe master hand of the same ensemble writer who 
constructed the quartet in “Rigoletto” is plainly percepti 
ble in this fine trio from “Lombardi,” which was 
finely delivered by Madame de Macchi, Signorini and the 
noble basso Arimondi. Virginia Guerrini, the alto with 


open chest notes (not chestnuts), delivered thx 
Dalila” which did not ex- 


to which Arturo 


nee 
inge, 


Saint-Saéns “Samson and aria, 
actly fit into this strictly Italian program, 
rousing performance of Verdi’s racy 
main 
was of 


Berlin. It 
Italians in 


contributed 
to the 
of the applause ¢ 
enthusiastic I 


Vigna 


ntroduction *Vepri-Siciliani,” and scored the 


which one 


in 


share of an audience 


encountered 
up of 


the ever 


mk 


almost as had been made 


behaved 


tead of Germans 


-_-s 
—— 


“ty 


Ihe last appearance of the Italian ensemble took place 
command and in the 
last. The performance, 
Brombara and Arimondi held 
a repetition of “Aida,” 
or rather high baritone, 


at the Royal Opera House by pres 


nce of the Emperor night before 
hich Maria de Macchi, 


parts heretofore, 





the was 
ut new in the cast 


de Marchi, 


same 


tenor, 
sonorous Rhadames than 


was the 


was a more his 
Emperor expressed himself as highly de 
and bestowed upon Angelo 
indescribably happy, the 


Arturo Vigna 


who 
Che 
the 


thereby was 


ec 


ighted with performance 


Neumann, 


Order ithe ¢ 


mad 
III Class, 
IV Cl 


iaSs 


who 


wey 
V1 WIITKK 


eived the Crown Order 


in a blaze of glory and with quite satisfac 


but 


Thus ended 
ry financial results an artistically 
ess Verdi festival. The 
Pierson, but the she 
fell to the Angelo 
times 
the first to bring Wagner to 
Seidl’s made 
performances 


by no means flaw 


idea originated with the late 


kels, as well as some of the 
Neumann, 


1 


the cleverest 


the 


laurels, share of 
if impresarios of our and a master in 


He 
the 
glory 


ung 


operatic 
was 


late 


art of advertising 
Anton direction 
the 


enring” in 


Berlin, and under 
of the 
capital 
Verdi under Ar- 
and be equally successful? Verdi or Wagner, 
Angelo Ne as long as he 
additional decoration for his but 


earned with 


“Nibel 


4 Nhe NOW RIVE 


and 
the 


11 


mey 


cycle of the German 


us a cycle 


the same to umann, can 


in 


mey 


and catch 


wers of either of the two 


Trawinyz® pe 


Zs 
ss 
les Westens 


performances 


_s 


— 
Franz Naval is 
The Viennese 
the of 
Boildieu’s nowadays only 


appearing 
lyric 


ition here was part Georg 


Blanche,” 


He 


rarely heard, once, however, ever so popular opera. 
is said to have sung the part charmingly, while everybody 
else concerned in the cast was not equal to his or her task, 
and that hence the French master’s refined and polished 
music was not done justice to. 

Far more satisfactory, however, was the performance of 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” in which Naval imper- 
sonated the male title role with considerable poetry and 
charm of conception, and sang with rare taste and tender- 
ness. In the part of Juliet Miss Emmy Telecky made 
her reappearance after a number of years, during which 
she had not been heard from. The rest does not seem to 
have benefited her vocal organ, which sounded rusty, and 
her coloratura work was ragged. A little more or less 
off pitch also did not seem to annoy the lady’s musical 
ear, but she managed to still look far better than she sang, 
which, under the circumstances, was not difficult. 

Among the remainder of the cast Birkholz Fra 
Lorenzo was dignified in tone and action, and Waschow 
sang the part of Mercutio well. Mrs. Beling-Schaefer, a 
was not able to do justice to the charming 
allotted to 
conducted the 
He has, 


as 


iiniature page, 


little serenade her 
ensembles 


drag in 


Saenger opera well and the 


went smoothly however, a tendency to 


lyrical episodes. 
_= 
¢ 


! 


‘ 
‘ 


Joseph Rheinberger was at work until a few days before 
his death upon a Mass in A 
and which he 
The score went with the other manu 


minor for mixed chorus with 


organ accompaniment, left in a very nearly 
completed condition. 
scripts of Rheinberger’s into the possession of the 
rian State Library Munich, by permission which in 
stilute, Adolph Coerne, of B 
friend and pupil of the deceased composer, is completing 
with *sketched 


Sava 


at of 


[outs ston 


however, now 


the posthumous work in accordance ma 


terial left by the master 
=: 


—— 


-_-* 
—— 


conductor 


Josef Hellmesberger was elected as the new 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra by a vote of 55 
against 22 ballots, which were cast for Mahler. The 


> 
latter is by far the greater musician and better conductor 


of the two, but he did not have the sympathy of the 
majority of the Philharmonic crowd. You see these things 
are no better in Vienna than they are in New York, or 
in all probability elsewhere 


Marie Miinchhoff has given two concerts in London with 


about which wil! find 
London 
Our famous young countrywoman will begin her American 
tour in October under the management of Henry Wolisohn 


assured suc 


pi nounced success, particulars you 


in the columns of our excellent correspondent 


who thereby secured one of the prizes and 


cesses of the coming musical season in the United States 
= at 
-> - 


Paderewski was present in Madrid during the coronation 


estivities, and will remain there until June when he will 
go to London, where he will extend his stay until the roth, 
ind then cross over to the Continent QO. F 


Violinist Kreisler to Wed. 
was received few days ago of the approach 
of 


most 
bride 


The 
1] 


EWS 


ing 
concerts have 


whos¢ 
country during 
Miss de Casin 
Mr 
f July, 


marriage Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 


been successful in this 


the past two seasons. to be is a 
of Moscow. The wedding will 
Kreisler reaches Russia, 


his concert tour. 


as 


as soon 


the 


place 
at 


take 


which will be end 


after 

MUSICIAN (a lady), 
A ble position, with high salary, desires a 
change; has had most advantages ; 
abroad with leading musicians; long experience both in 
America and abroad as teacher, critic, lecturer and writer 
on musical topics; gives recitals. Communicate with M. 
N., THe MUSICAL Courter, 1135 New York. 


holding now a highly responsi 
suitable 
six 


superior years 


Broadway, 











THE VOCAL METHOD OF JULIUS HEY. 
A Contribution to the Master’s Seventicth Birthday. 
SHORT while ago THe Musicat 


By Franz X. ARENS 
A duced a letter from Prof. Julius Hey, 


celebrated pedagogue, at the request of Dr. Oscar Fleischer 
editor-in-chief of the monthly magazine of the /nterna 
tionale Musikgesellschaft, asked his favorite 
teacher-pupil to furnish an on his vocal method 
for the April number of said magazine. We reprint the 
article herewith in extenso, think Mr. Arens’ re 
marks anent the interrelation the 
modern method to be both timely and to the point 
The old Italian singers sacrificed nearly everything, 
cluding dramatic accent, intensity and truthfulness to their 
tuono,” that uninterrupted line of tonal beauty, 
while, course, the Wagner singer 
to the other extreme and sacrifices nearly everything, 
cluding the cantilene, to dramatic accent and explosive de 


CouRIEk repro 


in which this 


American 
article 
since we 


between Italian and 


in 


“filaril 


ol average goes 


in 


clamation. That these two points should and must meet 
in the vocal method of the future is quite obvious if vocal 
art is to keep apace with the demands made upon singers 


by modern composers, Verdi included 


Here is the article in question: 


THE VOCAL METHOD OF JULIUS HEY—I. 
A Contribution to the Master’s Seventieth Birthday. 





Seventy years of musical history! What reminiscences 
hey conjure in one’s mind. Romanticism musical ex 
pression had but barely set in when Julius Hey was born 
and Wagner’s music drama, the greatest musical achieve 
ment of the century, had not yet appeared. And yet many 
of the great men and women intimately identified with the 
Wagner movement which found its climax in the first 
Bayreuth Festival of 1876), have since been enrolled in the 
great army beyond. Schnorr, the first Tristan; Betz, Hill 
Scaria, Vogl, Klafsky, these incomparable artists; Levi, the 
first conductor of Parsifal; our own much lamented Seidl, 
and Wagner himself, the beginning and the end of the 
mighty musico-dramatic tidal wave—all these have gone 

There is always something sad in the very idea of death; 
but when the art principles promulgated by great men and 
women are being ignored by their successors, death is 
doubly sad to contemplate. But such is actually the case 
What is offered now at Bayreuth is removed far indeed 
from that ideal of musico-dfamatic unity and perfection 
which Wagner had intended to be his peculiar Bayreuth 

racy. And in no instance is this deviation from Wag 

s ideas n painfully apparent, than in the depart 
ment of v 1 offe zs. Nor does this criticism apply 
to Bayreuth only. One has but to hear van Dyck distort 
that incomparable love-song of Siegmund ‘*Wintersturm«e 
vichen dem Wonne nd,” through the utter lack of cor 

u ‘ tonal cylind caused by his hideous over 
< phasi each and every \ wel, to realize the sad truth 

t b ea 1 \nd yet van Dyck is eld to 

vur best Wagner singers, as he certainly is the best 
loge living now that Vogl is dead 

It i we C-< yhasize ia and agail 

{ ples amat vocalism as expressed times in 
numerable by Wagner himseli. And what moment could 
be more opportune than the present one, when the pupils 
ind friends of Julius Hey are preparing for a fitting cele 
bration of his seventieth birthday? For Wagner, with 
that fascinating talent of attracting the very persons he 
most needed the realization of his reformatory plans 
had appointed Hey to assist him during the years 1875 and 


preparation of the singers for the ir wholly new 


And had 


the 





and unaccustomed task when he mulated his 


cherished plan of establishing a Bayreuth School, he wrote 
to Hey: “Without you, my dear friend, I simply cannot 
go on in this matter, for I know of absolutely no one els« 
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whom I could entrust with this most responsible position.” 
And again, later on: “You are the only maestro del canto 
I need unconditionally; beyond you I need no one.” It 
was this close relationship between Hey and Wagner 
dating back as far as 1867 (the year of the foundation oi 
the Royal Music School at Munich), which lends that 
convincing authority to Hey’s School. Many a conferencx 
was held between the master of dramatic music and the 
master of vocal interpretation; and thus the four volumes 

Hey’s work*) may be said to accurately represent in 
print what the Bayreuth School was to have been in 
actuality, i. e., an exhaustive preparation for the artistic 
reproduction of the modern music drama. Wagner con 
sidered such a school quite necessary, having realized that 
the old Italian method, while not only sufficing but abso 


lutely necessary for the correct interpretation of Italian 
operas ending with Verdi's earlier works, was wholly in 
adequate to meet the demands of the modern music drama 


Or, as Hey tersely puts it in his preface: 

With the Italian method, vocal art, however perfect 
had itself as its sole object in view; while in the moder 
or so-called German School, the purest and most finished 
vocalism only serves as a means to a higher end, i. e., the 
artistic reproduction of an art work.” 

This means, if anything, that the transition from the 
Italian opera to the modern music dramas (the works ot 
the neo-Italians included) necessitates a corresponding 
transition from technically highly polished, but somewhat 
soulless vocalism, to that depth of sentiment and power of 
emotion, to that grand dramatic intensity which was said 
is exemplified by such singers as Lehmann, Klafsky, Schu 
mann-Heink, Nordica, Ternina, Niemann, Vogl, Sc 
de Reszké and others. Technically the said transitior 


mands a perfect treatment of each and every vowel and 





consonant (particularly of the liquids); it means a minute 
portrayal of every phrase and mood, of every subtle change 
in the underlying poem, of which the music its but the 
more exhaustive and idealized expression—all, however, 
based upon the old Italian “continuity of sound cylinde: 
(as Hey adequately has it), that indispensable “filar i 
tuono” without which the modern music drama is bound 
to degenerate into mere declamation, than which nothing 
could be more remote from Wagner's intentions or Hey’s 
ideas 

True enough, the erroneous notion was spread broad 
cast by Wagner’s enemies (and since then by Hey’s) that 
the master had utterly repudiated the Italian bel canto, 
and that he demanded of his artists only an imposing 
physique, a grand natural voice, and a clear enunciation 
of the text. A fatal mistake this, which, more than any 
other, has brought about the ill repute in which the Music 
Drama is now held by many from a purely vocal point 
of view. On the contrary, Wagner, on all possible occa 
sions, emphasized the necessity of the substructure of the 
Italian bel canto beneath the German bel canto. 

And how does Hey solve the problem of this “Germat 
bel canto”? His method is based on the axiom that song 
is but an intensified form of highly idealized speec! 
Hence he distinguishes three degrees of tonal purity: (a) 
rhe Natural Tone, (b) the Normal Tone, (c) the Ideal 
lone. In keeping wih this general classification he de 
votes the entire first volume to elocution. It simply 
marvelous how intensely interesting this well worn sub 
ject grows under Hey’s master touch. The several vowels 
liquids, mutes and diphthongs are here treated separately 
both theoretically and practically in a most exhaustive 
manner; Hey here reveals himself as the profound and 
highly educated scholar; not only is he complete master of 
Germany’s entire literature, but further than this, he delves 
down into the very essence of “Sound Symbolism,” as 
represented in Wagner's alliteration. This is further 
shown in the chapters on “Dynamic and Rhythmic El 


* Deutsche Gesangsschule, 4 Bande, Mainz, Schott und So 


ments of Speech” and on “The Inter-Relationship of 


Musical and Speech Rhythm 


3ut perhaps the most noteworthy chapter is the one de 


voted to “klang colors,” as called for and produced by 


and through such psychic effects as love, anger, fear, & 





with their limitless and subtle gradations Nothing 


quite so characteristic of the profundity of Hey’s research 
or, in other words, of the vital difference between the 
modern and the Italian schools, as the table of psychic 


emotions illustrating this chapter. Because of this, and 


also because of a constant reference to the musical ele 
} 


ments in speech, this volume has come to be the undisputed 


text book of German actors, as is plainly indicated by re 


peated editions thereof 


The essence of the purely technical element of voice cul 


ture of this volume is embodied in the theory of “vowel 


neutralization.”” By means of said neutralization he bring 


the thin, piping, piercing : and the colorless, dull wu neares 


to the striking point of neutral and sonorous a; thus, all 


mwels nciuding ¢ and gether with t r dé itive 


(6 % @) acquire equal volume, carrying power and beauty 


Considerable emphasis is also laid on a musical treatment 


f the liquids, and of these a special importance is at 
tached to the fullest development of the “nasal ¢o-res 
nators” m,n and mg. For aside from the immense value t 


be derived from these co-resonators in the way of bril 


liant resonance of all the open spaces in the upper pharynx 





and nasal spaces, it is only thi the musical treatment 
ft the ds, coupled with the above mentioned neutraliza 


he Italian “filar 





tion of vowels, that a singer can acqi 


tuono” in a language so replete with tone checking « 


mants as are to be found in German (or English) 


Volume IIT and III for male and female voices respectively 


are devoted to the modern bel canto. While the first vol 


ume reveals the profound scholar and progressive theorist, 


here Hey appears as the « xperic nced vocal teacher and ex 
1 1 6 1 - Exhau rc re } 
ceedingly refined musician “xMaustive exercises are here 
found for every possible difficulty and for every possible 
kind of voice. The sound symbolism of Part I is here de 


veloped and idealized musically to a surprising degree. 


But purely technical ilism in the Italian sense 


means neglected. On the contrary, any coloratura singer 








who has successfully absolved the tasks laid down in this 
volume, will find no difficulty ver in the works of 
Rossini or Verdi. Not unlike the Chopin or Schuman: 
l ex es cont great ‘ ‘ 
rendering t n worthy « eing sung at recita nd 
concerts here is but one fault to be found with this 
v e. | great demand tl ¢ 
elligence nd ¢ mprehensive cu re of both teacher and 
pupil as to place beyond the grasp of the averag 





singer, who n finding his own voice gone, pro 





tra (or ruin) the voices of others, without the 
general (musical) or specific (pedagogical) 
t For such the book will ever r¢ n—t nethod 

{ the f r 
Volun IV is devoted the voca eacher Here one is 


at once struck by the emphasis laid on breath control, p 
tion and flexible action of jaws, lips, tongue, &c., in sh 





on all those points which usually are supposed to be 
very essence of the Italian method. Further than this 
ery possible contingency is anticipated, there being dire 


ns for the specific treatment of each and every faulty 





tone production possible. What renders this volume | 
ticularly valuable is its lucid, clear, precise langu 
‘ lly remote from bombastic verbosity and recondite ob 





trusiveness 


Space forbids a further detailed account of the many 


salient features not touched upon in this necessarily cur 
sory article) No voice teacher of whatever nationality 
who wishes to keep in touch with the progressive spirit 
of the times, who is desirous of adapting the time honore« 
principles of the old Italian method to meet the immeas 
urably_ increased demands of the modern music drama 
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can well afford to be without his copy of the Hey School 





le may disagree w t n er here and there, in this 
that detail, but unless he be hopelessly reactionary 

s he stubbornly shuts his eye he fact that even the 

neo-Italians have 1 the old Italian aria, and wit! 

the Italian method of bygone days, he must of sheet 


of Wagner as embodied in this 











ol his very serious attention. But none of these pro 
gressive vocalists and voice teacher stand in such dire 
ed of these principles as does the pseudo Wagnerian 
Zz W al inder the sadly erroneous notion that 
i bust voice, a magnificent phys 4 ear enun 
on are the only requisites for an ideal Wagner singe 
that in short the genuine Wagner interpreter need know 
' ¢ of the pure | . 


MISS LAURA E. EDWARDS’ MUSICALE. 
M*s LAURA E. EDWARDS ntralto, assisted by 
M. James Brines, te W pupil f E. Pressor 


n Wednesday evening, May 28, wu spacious drawing 
rooms of Mrs. F.J. Mattison, 314 West Fifty-sixth stree 


udience was numerous and appreciative, and enthu 








Ss n Gretle Song ( Fielit 
r 
0 We We M x N t 
A e Alte Mutter Dvorak 
I Liegt ¢ Ira I Fielitz 
I Leaf ( I w ne 
[wilig Nevir 
Ma I e le Speak 
" 
J Signor (Hug Mi ecr 
M y Eyes Hawley 
\ Memory Park 
I r Park 
i 
The De ed A € Roecke 
What Pity Is Ak Gottschalk 
i 
) \ Verd 
Miss Edwards’ bea ilui nirait y ce v sea W 
good nd her n rs were artistically 
g. She | [ ( id dr c pow 
which were ply wn the “Sx i G ein” and th 
vieyerbee i y ng singer is unafiectes n mar 
neé nd her ppearance adds ich to the pleas 
f the listener S i een with Mr. M for 
three years, and is constantly advancing in her art 
Mr. Brines’ fine t r and el t singing found fav 


with his audience at once, and added much to the enjoy 











nt of the prog He possesses a fine manly presence 
fervor and w t ten lacking in tenors ." 
f his songs were well given. Encores were numero 
nd the concluding duct had to be sung twice before the 
iline Meaiirted 
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church where the music is most difficult on account of 
the extreme ritual. 

The quality of his voice is remarkably good, and this is 
as pronounced in his speaking voice as when he sings. It 
is just such a voice as a teacher who makes a specialty 
of diction should possess. As Mr. Huebner has a large 
and varied repertory, he is prepared to give instruction in 
all of the standard oratorios, church music, operatic selec- 
tions and, of course, lieder. Mr. Huebner’s voice and tem- 
perament are especially suited to the songs of Schubert, 
Franz and Loewe. 

Mr. Huebner, besides diction, teaches other branches of 
culture. He has been most successful in placing 
voices, and the results with his large class of pupils dem- 


onstrate that his method is thorough and artistic. 


3rahms, 
i 


Schumann, 


voice 





Mrs. Alves’ Pupil—Genevieve Finlay. 


ISS GENEVIEVE FINLAY, a pupil of Mrs. Carl 

Alves, and a member of the Eugene Cowles Opera 

and Concert Company, has been meeting with great suc- 

appearance. Appended are a few of her 
notices which were taken at random: 


at her every 


cess 


most recent press 





Miss Genevieve Finlay has a sweet and well schooled voice—rather 
“mezzo” in quality than a contralto, though she has the full 
ntralto range in the chest register—and the advantage of a par 

ularly attractive stage presence.—Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat. 
Miss Finlay contributed two of the most charming numbers of the 
ening, the familiar Page Song from Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” 
and the equally familiar love aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah.” The first was the better sung, though the second was 
given with intensity and fervor that contributed much to the senti- 
t of the composer. Miss Finlay possesses a beautiful contralto, 
, full, round and musical through all its range. Her singing 

a delight.—Rochester (N, Y.) Herald. 

lhe contralto, Miss Finlay, has a fresh, smooth voice of excep- 
ionally good timbre and large range. She uses it with skill and 
fine musical judgment, and her singing of the Saint-Saéns aria 


vould have created a furore anywhere. As a contrast; Miss Finlay 


wave for an encore Nevin’s ‘‘Mighty Lak’ a Rose,’”’ which was given 
with exquisite feeling.—Geneva (N. Y.) Daily News. 
Miss Genevieve Finlay has one of the best contralto voices re- 


She sings with artistic taste and tentpera 
-Ottowa (Canada) 


cently heard in this city. 


ent, and her charming style is most fetching. 






Free Press 

Miss Finlay is a young contralto and a most promising one. She 
ing the Page Song from “Les Huguenots” and Nevin’s “Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose” with good style, beautiful round tones and well-nigh 

tless enunciation.—Ottawa (Canada) Journal 
ADY flutist and lady ’cellist wanted for Thousand 
Islands; summer engagement in small orchestra. Ad- 

dress C. E, care Tue Mu SICAL COURIER. 
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Miss Emma Eberling, a successful teacher of Columbus, 
Ohio, presented twenty-two piano pupils at her recital on 
June 4. . 

Mrs. Charles S. Langdon, who has been studying at 
Hartford (Conn.) School of Music, gave 
Hosmer Hall, Hartford, on June 2. 

Harry Francis Miles, organist of Christ Church at Wal- 
ton, N. Y., has composed a service for the Church, includ 
ing a part for the office of the Holy Communion. 

Miss Hazel Barron, a young violinist, of Sarnia, Ont., 
pupil of Vetwill, gave a recital recently at 353 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. William Wuesthoff the 
sisting vocalist. Miss Barron played numbers by Bach, 
Schubert, De Beriot and Wieniawski. 

Miss Carrie Mershon, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
sisted at her last piano recital by a number of her pupils 
Mildred Hoekstro, Hazel Dewater, Nellie Williams, Bes 
sie Owen, Vine Skinner and these vocalists: Lola Owen, 
Edith Bigelow, Bernice Crandall and R. P. Warren 

Wade R. Brown and Mrs. Brown, together with the 
parents of Mrs. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Battis, of 
Denver, Col., have taken a cottage at Ocean Grove, N. J., 
for the summer. Mr. Brown, York address is 
at 19 West 103d street, will come week for 
his church work. He also 
work at the seashore. 

A musicale was given in New Orleans, 
evening, June 7, by the ensemble class composed of pupils 
of Mary Scott. The by Mark 
Kaiser, assisted by J. C The members of the class 
are Misses Héléne Maury, Louisette Eustis, Gertrude 
Longmire, Alice Miller and Lucy Elliott. The works per 
formed were by Mozart, Beethoven, Ries and Gade. 

One of the most important concerts in Lincoln, Neb., 


the 
a song recital at 


was as- 


was as 


whose New 
to to 


expects to 


wn eve 


do 


ry 
some musical 


re 


on Saturday 


musicale was directed 


Grisai. 


was given several weeks ago by the violin pupils of August 


Hagenow in the auditorium of All Souls Church. These 
violinists appeared: H. H. Husted, Edwin Davis, Arthur 
Koch, Sam Berger, Laura Buchanan, -Ernest Jarmin, 
Floyd Titus, Thomas Usher, August Molzer, Arthur 
Davis, LaDuskie Salter, Williams, Wim Quick, 


Mable _ 
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Ernst, Gilbert Polk, Robert 


Gu, 


Davis, 


Kenworthy, Grace 
May Belle Hagenow 
In addition to the violin numbers five children of Ellery 


W. Davis played a quintet by Mozart—Piano, Helen 
Davis; violins, Edwin and Arthur Davis;- ’cello, Robert 
Davis; flute, Ellery Davis. 

\s the opening number of a concert given at the Con 
gregational Church at Monson, Mass., on June 9, Miss 
Lucy B. Woodward, the organist, played a “Coronation 
March,” by Svendsen, transcribed by N. H. Allen, a local 


pianist and composer. The closing number was a Con 


certante in C minor for organ and piano by Mr. Allen, and 
this was performed by Miss Woodward and Miss Elsie 
Dresser. The vocalists of the concert were Mrs. A. D 
Norcross and Charles Smith 


Miss Lillian Burnham played at 
Madison, Wis 
musicians 
Nathalia 
Helen 
Leah Frederickson 
Margaret De Lay, 
<inson, Marie Tirrell, 
Shadrick, Mabel 
tte Calvin, 


Twenty-five pupils of 


the recital given at Keeley’s Hall, on the 
June 2. These young 
Head, Katharine Head, 
Steensland, Ethel Duncan, 
Lydia Birdsall, Edna Lindauer 
Miriam Robinson, Hazel C 
Olive White, James Dohr, E 
Agnes Wilke, Amanda Ostin, 
Adams, Mona Birdsall, Alice C 
Margaret Brown. 


James M. 1 racy i popular 
at Golden, Col., gave a 
Thursday, June 5, at the 
Joseph Schall. The program was 
“Les Deux 


evening of included 


Margaret Swanson 
Lohra Constantine 
nstantine, 
Will 
Hazel 
rey, Charl 


lanist, residing 


Western {| 
the afternoon of 
residence of Mr. and Mrs 
rather unusual and in 
Anges,” Blumenthal; 
ast Hope,” Gottschalk; Melody 
Mendelssohn; Sonata A 


Waltz E flat, 


recital on 


cluded these works: 


“Thorn Rose,” Bendel; “L 


F, Fubinstein; Rondo Caprice, 


major, Mozart; “Rigoletto,” Liszt; Chopin; 


Berceuse, Chopin; Impromptu A, Chopin; Nocturne G, 
Chopin; Scherzo B flat, Chopin; Sonata Pastoral D 
Beethoven; Second Rhapsodie, Liszt 

The first piano recital by the music pupils of St 
3ernard’s Convent, Woonsocket, R. I., was given on May 
31 by the following girls and boys: Margaret Monk, 
Alice Sherlock, Master John Murphy, Master Thomas 
Lennon, Madeleine Knox, Frances Scanlon, Emma Dar 
cey, Mary Kelly, Nora Whittam, Katie Moore, Katie Har- 
rington, Mary Harrington, Annie Mee, Katie Kirby, Sadie 
Kirby, Florence Garrey, Teresa Crowley, Anna Moran, 
Teresa Lennon, Mary L. Groves, Mary Rice, Master Luke 
Gilleran, Katie Nulty, Theresa McCauley, Agnes Murray, 
Agnes Richardson and Margaret O’Connor 

Four concerts were given in connection with the com 
mencement exercises of the Conse tory Music at 
Na ishville, 4d enn., of which ( Je Schubert is the director 
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The dates are June 5, at Ensemble hall; June 12, at En- Rebecca Lorene Haiman (piano), Virginia May Campbel iolinist, was a really marvellously brilliant performance, It was 
semble Hall; June 17, at the same hall, and June 24, at (piano) Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, pata! movements, in which seach 
Watkins Hall. The first graduating recital was given by Teachers’ certificates will be awarded to Mrs. Eusebia age - 2 get gae nraed ca — =o —- a 
lone Adahir Metz (violin), pupil of J. Hough Guest Anderson, piano; Amelia Elizabeth Ashley, piano; Flor ' ‘abe an anences? oe a ender stort on br ght vividly bef i 
Harriette Matilda Moore (piano) and Lottye Morrison cree Ethel Birdwell, piano; Zenobia Blankenship, piano; the imitiated. Even those who did not understand what it was 
(voice), both pupils of Director Schubert. Four pianists Nina Bonner, piano; Maggie Brittain, piano; Katherine ut were charmed without knowing why 
gave the second recital and these were Virginia May Be Cole, piano and harmony; Effie Conquest, piano 
Campbell, Augusta Hopkins Rice, Daisy Deane Martir ry Melissa Daniels, piano; Elizabeth Hayes, guitar; EUGENIA MANTELLI. 
ind Frances Parks. The third recital was given by Mrs Elva Holly. piano; Lucy B. Jon piano; Jennie Mc- ME. EUGENIA MANTELLI sang before a distin 
Laura Phillips Cole (piano) and Mrs. Frances Elizabeth rkle, piano; Nellie McKamy, piano; Harriette Matilda guished audience at the Stamford (Conn.) Opera 
Southgate (voice). Those announced to appear at the loore, piano; Lottye Morrison, voice Eleanor Louise House last month. We add here an additional press noti 
closing recital next Tuesday evening (June 24) will ine Ol piano; J. W. Parker, piano; Bessie May Smalley nd a letter to the Stamford Advocate 
clude Mesdames Cole and Southgate, and Phillip Eu iano; Mary Douglas Tate, piano; Emily Rebecca Thig iene. Runcein Mantelll’s eneretic recital in the One. i 
phemia Lowe (piano), Birdie Annette Campbell (piano) , piano; Lena Webb, piano. These received diplomas Thursday evening, drew a surprisingly small attendanc 
lone Adahir Metz (violin), Lottye Morrison (voice) irs. Sallie Winn Allen, harmony; Bessie Britt, pian¢ lance many manifest merit Those w were prese 
a Florence Estella Britt, piano; Birdie Annette Campbell, java ad yor temas < fee beget pte we tem 
ESTABLISHED 1867. piano; Virginia May Campbell, piano; Mrs. Laura Phillips nm and costumes, and with a voice of wonderful scope any 
Cole, piano and Harmony; Rebecca Lorene Haiman, ity, some of the finest 1 known to the lyric stage. Ever 
CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE iano and harmony; Addie Virginia Keysear, piano mber from first t t elicited encores which brought the d 
‘ Phillip Euphemia Lowe, piano; Daisy Deane Martin < pays Sp Bae seg “ oy age vo a pepe Ps soem 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. piano; Ione Adahir Metz, violin; Bessie Oney, harmony a pa net ae ai : ts a es 
The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical Frances Parks, piano; Augusta Hopkins Rice, piano; Mrs.  Favorita Migr s D Seville 
Learning in America, Frances Elizabeth Southgate, voice; Ella Haiman, piano / Carmer A ; I g < ‘ Q 
” I 4 A Summe ( | 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD., Hasbrouck Commencement Recital. ; shana ittienis nd Advecsta, 3 4 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively te a HE recital at the commencement of the Hasbroucl 
Musical College. T's at at Oe Jersey City, was given last Mor MADAME MANTELLI IN HARTFORD 
SCHOOL OF USIC ELOCUTION, ening, June 9, at Hasbrouck Hall The program B ‘ zs : 4 she : 
pore was arranged by Gustav I 3ecker, superin Madame M ‘ 
ACTING, ORATORY, tendent of the music department lhose who intial and m ple 1 ‘ 
LANGUAGES. ing were pupils of Mr. Becker (piano and Benjamin mer n — nations r “y _ , 
Monteith, piano, organ and harmony; Moritz E. Schwarz <p tage 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. piano and organ; Claude J. Holding, violin and mandolin * 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK, Charles N. Sanchez, voice culture, and Emil W. Mueller 
HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLAM CASTLE, ioloncello. The closing number was performed by the = : 
BERNARD LISTEMANN, S. E. JACOBSOHN, ity, and about this feature the local papers were enthusi- °. | = rrngengia 
RUDOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER, istic. Following is an extract from an extended report in er - - - 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSKI. the Jersey City News of June 10, 1902 eee eee , ie Peed 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. The « ; AGP aE Augen oa seis ~ Gn ed ar ie “Aa et thie ian ae 
yee Mailed Free. Mr Schwarz at the organ, Mr. M ntieth, ‘cellist, and Mr Holding Scalchi. Faithfully yours, Samuct Tessurt 
Helen Buckley, Geo. Hamlin, 
Jessica De Wolf, ' BU REAU OF Fy N F ARTS Holmes Cowper, 
SOPRANOS. ; TENORS. 
Sue Harrington Furbeck, 3 (SUCCESSORS TO THE HAMLIN CO.) Charles W. Clark, 
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May 31, 19 \ 
LADIMIR DE PACHMANN was quite at the top 
of his form at his concert at St. James’ Hall on 
Saturday afternoon. He opened well by getting 


difficulti apparently 























n es with his piano, which was not, 
by any means firm enough upon its legs to suit his exact- 
ng taste However, when several programs had been 
ommandeered to fil! the gap between one of the casters 
ind the floor, he requested his audience to “be serious” 
nd set to work upon Weber’s Son in A flat Che 
mata suits his style well, and he played it charmingly 
lle was evidently in the best of spirits,and no member of 
the audience appreciated the music more than the pianist 
himself. He nodded, smiled, sighed and here and _ thers 
even hummed a bar or two. In short, he drew his hearer 
ittention to the more beautiful passages by all the thousand 
nd one artifices which de Pachmann has made peculiarly 
sown. His readings really seem to lose nothing by these 
ttle tricks and, indeed, the more he indulges in them the 
etter he seems to play. His gestures are the natural out 
ne of his emotions, and the more deeply he feels the 
koetry of the music the more exaggerated do they become 
On Saturday he was, as I have said, at the top of his 
rim, and he could not have played the sonata, or the 
talian concerti of Bach, or two of Mendelssohn's S ngs 
Without Words r Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet,” 
Chopin grou vith which his prograt va Ip 
mosed to end, more delightfully. I say “supposed to end” 
edly, because the close of the concert two fe lead 
rers presented the pianist with certain flowers from their 
button holes, and he entertained the audience with a se 
nd Chopin group quite as long as the first, while a m« 
enger Ww sent out for other flowers for the pianist 
© his admirers 
ZS & 
There is really but little to be said about the Patti con 
t, which took place at the Albert Hall on the same af 
rnoon, except that the great soprano’s voice is as good 
nd her singing as admirable as ever. Madame Patti must 
e seen countless operatic sopranos rise up. attain the 
ith of their fame, and then fade away, while s! ap 
irently goes on forever. The value of method has never 
pha proof, and her voice shows so little 
g ar that we may almost expect her to sing as 
en years’ time as she sings to-day. The Patti 
g ) ! ereotyped that there is no nee 
s 1 \\ en prophesy witl pertec ( 
cy what ] s will be and the rder, for now 
ne fa fellows her first song with “Batti 
} he econd wit Pur Dicesti,” and her third with 
gels! Eye Brig] nd Fats ind “Home Sweet 
Phe r f the concert vhich Mme. Clara 
; Kennerley Rumford, William Green, Godowsky, Mr 
man and Mr. Tonking ntributed, does not call for 
: a ae 
On Monday afternoon Josef Hof n gave the firs yt 
ano recitals at the Queen’s Hall, and scored at it a 
ry decided succes We have scarcely had an opportunity 
ng Hofmanr nce he first appeared here as a 
gy some fifteen years ago, and t nprovement which 
ws is ve narked indeed. He was famed even in 
e days for his ch, but seems to have gained in 
cacy and spness since then, while he has, of course, 
so acquired much more breadth of style 
would, perhaps, be too much to say n it] 
and unmitigated success in erything that 1 
iyed. Dissentient voices, for instance, have beet 1 
gainst his reading of Chopin’s Ballade in A flat an itl 
for the sentiment w ccas ly exag 
erta igularity about it which 
v ! \] t 1 th however. |] per 
rma ] 1 t bu ra Phe Haydn Var 4 





Prelude and Valse, the Schubert-Liszt 
de Vienne,” and Liszt’s “Gnomenreigen” were 
really charmingly played. His technic has developed to a 
surprising extent since he was last here, and experience 
has also given him a finer range of emotions. This was 
particularly obvious in Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,”’ 
of which he gave an exceedingly interesting performance. 
His sentiment did not, it is true, always attain to y 
great depth, and his reading contained rather more promise 
But he made it obvious that his playing 
of 


tions, the Chopin 
Soirée 


ver 


fulfilment. 
the 
further development 


than 


contains germs greatness, which only need a litth 





In the evening the second Richter concert took place at 
St. James’ Hall. 
Richter’s reading of 
with which, great conductor though he is, he did not ap 
His tempi, in the first 


It is impossible to agree altogether with 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
pear to be very much in sympathy. 


He took 


ment a great deal faster than is usual; so fast, indeed, that 


place, were most unusual. the pizzicato move 
he violinists’ fingers almost refused to perform their office 
the effect became a little blurred lhe 
finale, on the other hand, did not take fast enough, 
and we missed the Slavonic fire which is characteristic of 
Henry Wood’s reading of it. Richter’s interpretation, in 


deed, was prosaic and unsympathetic, and it is quite ob 
‘ I ym{ ! 


and more than 


he 


vious that Tschaikowsky is not his strongest point. Upon 


the other hand, he gave a very brilliant performance oi 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Rhapsody in A flat, a magnificent work 
which is played here only too rarely Kocian played 
Joachim’s Concerto finely enough, but he needs much 
more breadth of style before he can become a first rate 
player. 
es 
Victor Benham’s third piano recital took place at the 


Sechstein Hall the same afternoon He has gained 
1 reputation for compiling interesting programs, 
ind that of Monday f 
It included 
Sonata, op 
Chopin Group and a number of Liszt pieces, 
of the 


Benham showed himself once more to be 


on 
quite i 
f his previous 
Bee 


‘Carneval”’; a 


was as good as those 0 
Bach’s 
III; 


concerts Fantaisie in C minor 


thoven’s Schumann's 
ending with 
Victor 


a player of tem 


his own arrangement Hungarian Fantaisie 
perament, and his performances were as interesting as they 


He is hardly 


emotions are not completely under his control. 


for his 
But that 


always are. a perfect pianist as yet 


he is a player of more than usual promise cannot be denied 
and greater things may be expected of him in future 

at = 

ce << 


Other concerts were the afternoon by Frank 


) 
Mervyn Dene at St. James’ Hall and by Cairn 
James at the Steinway Hall, and in the evening by Miss 
Elsie Southgate and James Coward at the Bechstein Hall, 


given in 
Boor and y 


y 


and Charles Loder at the Steinway Hall 
= = 


luesday was apparently a field day for concert givers, 


for no fewer than nine concerts took place in the after 
noon and evening. To go to them all was, of course, a 
physical impossibility, and, moreover, most of them were 


Mile 


example, is a most praiseworthy pianist, but i 


Maria Pery, for 
t is difficult 
ves induced her to give a recital 


not by any means worth going to 


moti 





to underst 


consisting entirely of her own compositions. They have 
me merit, that of brevity, and she succeeded in getting 
through a program consisting of one whole sonata, two 
movements from another, a suite in six movements, a ca 
priccio, a nocturne, a jagdsttick, a humoreske, a_ rhap 


sody, a valse and four other pieces in an hour and twenty 


minutes. That, however, was the most noteworthy feature 
4 the entertainment 

a 

oS — 

\ much more interesting concert was given at St 
James’ Hall by Miss Rosina Beynon and Herr Rudolf 
Zwintscher. Miss Beynon is a contralto with a voice of 
unusual beauty and power She has, too, resisted the 


temptation to rush prematurely into publicity, to which 


lv too many young singers fall victims, and she made her 
first appearance as a full blown artist. Under Miss Anna 
Williams and Jacques Bouhy her voice has been perfectly 
trained, and she sang all her songs not only admirably 
from a purely vocal point of view, but also with consider 
Herr Rudolf Zwintscher is a pianist 
s always glad to hear, for he is a sound mu 


able artistic power. 
whom one i 


ician and an interesting player, and he did exceedingly 


well in Beethoven's “Waldstein’” Sonata and Schumann’s 
“Carneval.” 

a=: 2: 

— — 


Sigmund Beel is an excellent violinist, who always con 
trives to make his programs interesting. On Tuesday 


> ST. 


HOMER MOORE, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


evening he included two complete novelties, so far as Lon 
don is concerned, W. Berwald’s Sonata in F for violin 
and piano, and an Irish Rhapsody for violin, by Mr 
Esposito, a Dublin musician, who is noted for his devo 
tion to Irish music. The sonata made, on the whole, 
very good impression, particularly the Romance. But both 
the first movement and the finale appeared to be developed 
at greater length than the material could stand. 


A 
é 


=a 

Other concerts were given in the afternoon by Miss 
Jeanne Dumas and Miss Flora Weiss at the Salle Erard 
and by the Misses Layton at Prince’s Galleries, and in 
the evening by Miss Teresa Blamy at St. James’ Hall, by 
Miss Josephine Chatterton at the Steinway Hall, by the 
London Trio and Miss Clausi at the Royal Society of 
Britise Artists, and by Whitney Mockridge and Miss 
Marion Perkin at Queen’s Hall. A concert also took place 
at the Royal College of Music, at which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present 

St 

On Wednesday aiternoon the most important concert 
vas that given by Kubelik at St. James’ Hall. His pro 
ry in so far as his contributions to it were concerned 


Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D minor, Wieniawski’s 
Moscou,” and Tartini’s “Trill du Diabl 
we have really heard so often that we do not particularly 


was dull 
‘Souvenir de 


wish to hear them again, even though they be as brilliantly 


played as Kubelik played them. It was a pleasure, how 
ever, to hear Kubelik’s orchestra play Bohemian musi 
he performances of Dvoraks ‘“Carneval” Overture and 
Smetana’s symphonic poem “Vitava,” were unusually fir 


ind Nedbal proved himself a first-class conductor 
= = 
— — 


Concerts were also given on Wednesday by Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Mme. Beatrice Langley and Mlle. Tosta de Benici 
at the Queen’s Hall; Miss Estella Rossetti and Mis 
Dadine Sutherland at Bechstein Hall; Miss Fanny Green 
at the Portman Rooms; Joseph Ivimcey at St. James 
Hall; George Clinton at the small Queen’s Hall, and 
Miss Myra Liardet at the Bechstein Hall 

fe # 

On Thursday afternoon Herbert Fryer and Bertie 
Withers, two very clever young artists, gave a piano and 
violoncello recital at St. James’ Hall, while Miss Bice 
Pinto gave a piano recital at the Bechstein Hall; a Wag 
ner concert took place at Queen’s Hall. and Miss Edith 
Kirkwood gave a vocal recital at the Salle Erard 

Cte 


striving laudably after better 
ts 


The Philharmonic Society 
things, included no fewer than three 
gram of Thursday night of true, 
Nocturne for contralto and orchestra Bed 
ford, had t abandoned owing to the unfortunate in 
disposition of Mme Butt 
was a Piano Concerto in C minor, played for the first time 


novelties 
them, it 
by Herbert 


in its pro 


One is a 


o be 


Clara Of the remainder, one 





in England by Basil Sapellnikoff. The concerto seems des 
tined to live. It has a great deal of excellent stuff in it, 
it is true, particularly in the second movement, a very ex 
pressive adagio But the first and last movements are un 
inspired and though the melodies are pleasing enough 
they are not by any means well developed. Sapellnikoff 
played the solo part very brilliantly, but it was a thank 
less task. The second novelty was a “Coronation March,” 
vv Dr. Corden, which proved to be a good march in its 

iy. but neither better nor worse than countless other 
compositions of the me class. The Philharmonic Or 
‘hestra, unfortunately, shows no signs of making amends 
for past sins. and the performance of Haydn’s “Oxford 
Svmphony,” which headed the program, was weak and 
colorless 

ae 2 

Miss Mabel Monteith gave another of her brilliant 
piano recitals on the same evening, but notice of her fine 
plaving must be reserved for her next concert, which takes 
place in few days A concert was also given by Miss 
Elizabeth Patterson at the Bechstein Hall 

wt € 


Though David Baxter has sung in London many times 


and has always created an excellent impression, he can 


rarely have made so complete a success as at his concert 
at the Bechstein Hall on Friday night, when he gave a re 
cital Mr. Baxter’s voice is a fine 


It 


of Scotch songs rolling 


bass of good size and splendid quality is, too, com 


pletely under his control, and he sings like a thorough 
artist. Few who heard his vigorous and spirited perform 
ance of such songs as “The De’il’s Awa’ wi’ the Excise 


would 


BARITONE. —c_ 





The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 





h 


a 





have credited him with the power of such beautiful legato 
singing as he displayed in “The Mackintosh’s Lament,” 
“Jess Macpharlane” and “Turn Ye to Me.’ The latter 
was a particularly fine performance, delicate, sympathetic 
and full of really admirable feeling. Mr. Baxter is evi 
dently thoroughly at home in these fine old Scotch ballads, 
and we have never had the pleasure of hearing a vocalist 
who sang them with more uniform success. The sentiment 
of them was brought out to perfection and without the 
slightest exaggeration. He flung himself into the spirit 
of the gayer songs with a will, and sang them with a 
vivacity and charm which could not have been excelled. 
But his genius is so far from being one sided that he is 
no whit less successful in the broader laments in which 
Scottish music abounds. Mr. Baxter also has the dra 
matic instinct very strongly developed, and he gave the 
gruesome “Two Sisters o’ Binnorie’’ with remarkable 
power. We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Baxter 
is hound to take a place in the front rank of the singers 
of the day. He has the natural qualifications of a magnifi 
cent voice and “temperament,” and he has learned all that 
there is to know about the technical side of his art. Miss 
ber 


Edie Reynolds, a clever young violinist, played a nun 
of solos with very good taste 
SJ <& 
Lierhammer’s delightful recital must be reserved im of 


der that full justice may be done to it 


as = 
<< <= 


Of the week’s opera there is not very much to be writ 
ten, for the bill has been composed for the most part oi 
operas which have been played already this season with 
the original casts. On Saturday, however, we had “La 
Bohéme” for the first time this year. Charming and de 
lightful though Puccini’s opera undoubtedly is, it cannot 





be denied that at Covent Garden it is overwhelmed by the 
size of the house Like “Hansel and Gretel” it is es 
sentially an opera for a small theatre. In Covent Garden, 
with its vast stage and enormous auditorium, the subtlety 
of its effects is lost, and though it is impossible not to 
admire the charm and grace of the music, one can hardly 
avoid feeling that it is a very small picture in a very large 
frame. The opera was admirably acted and admirably 
sung, and if none of the performers looked their parts 
exactly, it is more a matter for congratulation than any 
thing else. Melba, for instance, hardly suggested the last 
stages of consumption; Gilibert, the Schannard, and starva 
tion seem hopelessly incompatible, while Scotti, the Marcel 
also seemed to flourish exceedingly on his scanty diet 
But otherwise there were no faults to find, except per 
haps that there was a temporary eclipse of the lights in 
the orchestra at the begining of the second act. As a sop 

such membe1 of the audience as expect Melba to 
sing florid music whenever she appears, she was resuscitated 
at the end of the fourth act, in order that she might give 
the “Mad Scene,’ from “‘Lucia.”” She sang it, of course, 
splendidly, but it was hopelessly out of the picture. Melba, 
by the way, seems to act all the better with Caruso to play 
to. The great tenor gave a brilliant performance in “La 
Bohéme,” and sang the charming song at the end of the 
first act so well that he had to repeat it. On Monday 
“Siegfried” was repeated with one change in the cast, 
Fraulein Donges taking the part of Briinnhilde in the plac« 
of Nordica. The part is so unremunerative that it is bet 


1 


ter to defer criticism till an opportunity offers itself of 


Us 


hearing the new soprano again. She appears to have a 
fine voice, but it still bore traces of a cold. Her gestures 
were somewhat stiff and conventional, and therefore, pert 
haps, all the more in keeping with the part. Briinnhilde 
would naturally be stiff after so protracted a sleep. 
Se S 

On Tuesday we had “Tristan” again with van Dyck 

and Nordica. Madame Nordica’s singing affords a les- 
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son to other Wagnerian sopranos, where they might learn 
with advantage both to themselves and to us. Their sing- 
ing seems to go from bad to worse. The earlier Wag 
nerian prima donna did not outrage our ears in the ap 
proved fashion of to-day. Wagner and a good voice pro 
duction were not considered wholly incompatible. Frau 
Lohse is about the best of German prime donne that we 
have heard at Covent Garden this year, but even her 
method is very far from being good. After her singing 
and that of Fraulein Donges, Nordica’s was a perfect de 
light. She at any rate realizes that Wagner’s music is as 
vocal as any music that has ever been written if only the 
singer will set about it in the right way. On Tuesday 
she sang brilliantly, and her acting was also very fine 
She had, of course, an excellent Tristan to act with in 
van Dyck, who remains the great artist that he has al 
ways been. Fraulein Fremstad made a deserved success 
as Brangane, and Herr van Rooy repeated his admirable 
reading of the part of Kurwenal 

= = 

The only other opera of the week that has not been 
played before this season was “Die Meistersinger,”” which 
was given on Friday. Of the performance we will speak 
next week. It will now be enough to say that it was one 
f the worst of the season ZARATHUSTRA 


LonpoNnN Notes 


Manuel Gomez, the first clarinet of the Queen’s Hall 


Orchestra, and undoubtedly one of the greatest players of 
the instrument in Europe, gives an interesting chamber 


oncert at the small Queen’s Hall on Thursday next 


eS & 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch has signed with Dan Frohman for 


a tour in the United States next season 


_s _s 
~_ v— 


Charles Manners has engaged John Coates as principal 
tenor for his Covent Garden season of five weeks, begin 
ning August 25 and ending September 27. He will ap 
pear in “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Martha,” “Maritana” and 
Lohengrin.” 

eae a 


M4 


Mr. Paderewski, who is at present in Madrid, where he 

playing at four of the coronation festivity concerts, had 
to play on Thursday, May 22, by special command, to King 
\lfonso and the Queen Regent 


Mrs. Warv’s Musicate.—Mrs. Frank E. Ward, a so- 
prano with a beautiful sympathetic voice and artistic tem 
perament, gave a song recital last night at the studios of 
Albert Gerard-Thiers in Carnegie Hall, before a select 
and enthusiastic audience. The program was of unusual 
interest, embracing mostly songs by the standard com 
posers and a few new songs by Edward Manning and 
Frank E. Ward. Mrs. Ward’s voice is one of wide range 
and remarkable flexibility, and shows that she has worked 
long and seriously at her art. The two beautiful Schu 
bert songs, “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” and “Gretchen 
im Spinnarde,” and Beethoven's rarely heard “Mignon’s 
Song,” were sung with an intelligence rarely seen in 
young singers, while in her husband’s poetic song, “The 
Winter Snows,” she rose to a fine dramatic climax. The 
program was varied enough to include “Pur di cesti,” by 
Tosti, the Shadow Song, from “Dinorah”: the Cava 
tina from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba’; Wagner's Slam 
ber Song; the “Serenade,” by Richard Strauss; the old 
English ballad, “Black Eyed Susan,” and songs by Hat 
ton, Woodman and Dessauer 

Mrs. Ward is a pupil of Mr. Gerard-Thiers 
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fore the public. 
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MADAME VON KLENNER AT WINSTON-SALEM. 
_ quote a friend, Mme. Evans von Klenner is “hav 


ing a glorious time at restful, beautiful Winston 
Salem.” Madame von Klenner has been conducting a sum 
mer school in this charming spot in North Carolina since 
May 15. Besides teaching a large class there, she has ap 
peared as soloist at several important concerts. As here 
tofore announced in THe Musicat Courter, the centen 
nial of Winston-Salem was held last month. Madame von 
Klenner sang at the grand concert given during the cen 
tennial festivities. She sang also at the commencement 
exercises of the Winston-Salem Academy. At the centen 


nial concert her numbers were Bolero, from Verdi’ 
Sicilian Vespers”; “Love’s Rapture,” by Kortheuer; 
May Time,” Oley Speaks, and “Russian Song sruno 


Oscar Klein She received double encores after each 


group of songs At the commencement Madame von 
Klenner sang very appropriately “I Will Extol Thee,” by 
Molique. Her singing on both occasions was marked for 
distinction and beautiful method 

Last Thursday Madame von Klenner sang at the grand 
reception given by the Masons of the State of North Caro 
lina, in conclave at Winston-Salen This week she will 
speak on “Vocal Music and Methods” before the conve 
tion of the Southern Music Teachers at Asheville, N. C 


After delivering her address Madame von Klenner w 
return to Winston-Salem and complete the arrangements 
for the closing concert, which she and her pupils will give 
on June 23 

Che reunion with her old pupils at Winston-Salem ha 
been the most interesting feature of Madame von Klen 
ner’s sojourn in North Carolina. About forty of these 
former pupils joined her and entered her class for ad 
vanced students. Nearly all of them are teachers in South 
ern seminaries and schools, and all of them are doing 
good work in some department of musical education. The 
names of these pupils and their States follow 

Mrs. Alma Boozer, North Carolina; Mrs. Mary Peter 
en Ball, North Carolina; Mrs. Mary Conrad Coleman 
Virginia; Blanche Thomas Turner, North Carolina; Miss 
Nellie Cramer, North Carolina; Mrs. Anne Jones Sprinkle 
North Carolina; Fay McMullen Peterson, Washington 
Hattie Sutton Rankin, Georgia; Miss Etta Schoffner 
North Carolina; Mrs. Sallie Hyman Battle Alabama 
Mrs. Carrie Mickey Crossland, North Carolina; Mrs. An 
nie Pitman Vance, North Carolina; Mrs. Birdie Goslit 
Vogler, North Carolina; Miss Florence Settle, Texas 
Mrs. Minnie Fogg Malloy, Tennessee; Miss Ella Siddel 
North Carolina; Mrs ima Rollins Tighe, North Caro 
lina; Mrs. Fannie Wray Stewart, South Carolina; Mrs 
Cicero Tise, North Carolina; Mrs. Lulu Hege Spaugh 
North Carolina; Mrs. Genie Smith Steedman, Florida 
Miss Constance Pfohl, North Carolina; Miss Sallie Vest 








North Carolina; Miss Gertrude Siewers, North Carolina 
Mrs. Agnes Siewers Schoffner, North Carolina; Mis 
Lizzie Sutton, South Carolina; Mrs. Sue Borden Dougla 


South Carolina; Mrs. Carrie Thomas Watson, North Caro 
lina; Mrs. Mary Watson Braime, North Carolina; Mrs 
Sue Heard Swift, Georgia; Mrs. Louie Fisher Alexander 
North Carolina; Miss Carrie Wray, Virginia; Mrs. Edna 
Lindsay Watt, Virginia; Mrs. Lottie Irby; Darlington 
Florida; Miss Annie Sloan, North Carolina; Miss Lizzi 
Burgess, Georgia; Miss Antoinette Glenn, Arkansas; Mrs 
Annie Reid Shepherd, North Carolina; Miss Louie Siddel 
North Carolina; Miss Fannie Moore, North Carolina 

During her stay at Winston-Salem Madame von Klen 
ner has discovered a number of good voices, and several 
»f these have arranged to come to New York and study 
with her next autumn and winter. Madame von Klen 
ners Chautauqua class also promises to be large this 
summer. Her Chautauqua season will open June 30 and 
continue to August 15. The term at Winston-Salem closes 
June 25 
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HE name of Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer must be added 

to the interesting roll of singers from the State of 

Maine. Born at Waterville and graduated in her ’teens 

from the Waterville Classical Institute, Mrs. Sawyer, like 

most daughters of good New England families in this gen- 
eration, was prepared for college. 

The musical atmosphere, however, which 
reared, together with her own marked musical gifts, con- 
vinced her parents that greater success would be achieved 
an artistic career. Students in heredity will not be sur 
prised to read that Mrs. Sawyer inherited her voice and 
musical talent from her mother and maternal grandmother. 
Like Mrs. Sawyer, both possessed beautiful contralto 
voices. When girls inherit mental gifts from the father, 
the physical tendencies are apt to be transmitted through 
the mother, and the voice is a part of the physical or 
ganism which may controlled by the will. Mrs. 
Sawyer’s mother was a White, a lineal descendant of John 
Peregrine White. 

When asked if she belonged to the Daughters of the 
Sawyer looked rather amused as she re- 


in she was 


In 


be 


Revolution, Mrs. 


plied: 

No, I am content with being a member of the Na- 
tional Society of New England Women.” 

Mrs. Sawyer’s musical education has been most thor 
ough. Although she has been a church, concert and ora- 
torio singer for some years, every season she takes up 


some branch of musical study. Last winter Mrs. Sawyer 
extended her repertory of German songs by studying with 
Miss Caroline Montefiore a beautiful series, beginning with 
Mozart and ending with Brahms. Like the clever woman 
that she is, Mrs. Sawyer believes that even a finished artist 
and teacher can learn something from another artist and 
teacher, and in referring to this Mrs. Sawyer spoke in 
Miss Montefiore as an artist and ,in 
structor. Herself a teacher, Mrs. Sawyer was quick to 
recognize the high accomplishments and imparting faculty 
in another, and that she openly admits it speaks volumes 


cordial terms of 


for her honesty 

Besides German, Mrs. Sawyer sings in French and Ital- 
ian, and, unlike some American singers, does not neglect to 
sing in her own language. Her singing in the four lan- 
guages is remarkable for its diction, and in her own teach- 
ing she lays peculiar stress on this feature. Most of us 
will agree with Mrs. Sawyer that any singer whose dic- 
In ora- 
Sawyer has been particularly successful. She 
how many times she has 


tion is imperfect has still a great deal to learn. 
Mrs 
probably could not tell offhand 
sung in “The Messiah,” but her knowledge of oratorio does 
end with those works with which the public are fa- 
studied Handel’s 


and the great Ger- 


torio 


not 


Very early her career she 


Bach s “Christmas Music,” 


miliar. in 


Samson,” 


man’s sacred productions. Mrs. Sawyer owns a fine mu- 
sical library, and her library of general literature is one 
worth having 
In these times it sounds rather strange to state that an 
irtist has traveled, and yet it seems necessary to refer to 
Mrs. Sawyer has made four trips to Europe, mainly 
artistic, although it is reasonable to suppose that no good 


Yankee neglects sightseeing on the other side. This week 





Mrs. Sawyer will leave New York, and goes to her old 
home at Waterville, where she will take part in the cen- 
tennial festivi She will sing, of course, and then 
teach until August. The remainder of the summer she 
expects to spend abroad 

\ fortnight ago THe MusicaLt Courter published a re- 
port of the singing of Mrs. Sawyer’s young pupils at the 
mmencement exercises of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles 
Huntington Gardner’s school. These Sawyer pupils are all 


regular pupils at this fashionable Fifth avenue school, and 


in their singing reflected great credit upon their teacher. 


The method would have especially delighted the knowing 
nes who hold to exacting standards in training the 
voice. Two days a week Mrs. Sawyer teaches at this 


DANIEL FROHMAN 


school. Last year the voices of fifteen young girls were 
intrusted to her care, and when the school reopens next 
October she is certain have a larger class. Mrs. 
Sawyer’s residence studio is at 1690 Broadway, and it is 
there that she receives her private pupils and gives her 
regular musicales. 

The friends of a public singer are sometimes concerned 
about her home life. Naturally there are those who are 
curious to know what goes on within the domestic circle, 
but when an artist is happily married, as is the case with 
Mrs. Sawyer, very little remains to be said. Mrs. Sawyer 
dresses always in the best of taste, and thus the feminine 
portion of her audiences find something besides her music 
A woman of great cultivation she is, 


to 


to interest them. 
and a sincere, sympathetic and charming one as well, with 
enough of domesticity and executive force to make her 
home attractive to her family and friends. When the artist 
and homekeeper are blended in one woman we know that 
she typifies the noblest of her sex. 

Critics and reporters in other cities as well as here in 
New York have many paragraphs commending 
Mrs. Sawyer’s singing and her art, and the following ex- 
tracts have been copied from these: 


written 





Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, the eminent New York contralto, gav 
a concert in Steinert Hall last evening with the istance of Mrs 
TY. Adamowski, violinist, and Victor Harris, pianist. Mrs. Sawyer 
presented a program, including the aria ‘‘Amour, Viens Aider,’ 


from Saint-Saéns’ “‘Samson and Delilah,” and songs by Chaminade, 
Collins and Mrs. 


excel 


Harris, Massenet, Foote, Beach, Bemberg. 
Sawyer has a full contralto voice of wide range 
She with and 

enables to give 


the widely 


and under 


control. intelligence possesses tempera 


that 
characteristic 


lent sings 


ment her color and expression as well as 


variety in contrasted numbers upon the 


program. * * *—Warren Davenport, in Boston Traveller. 


Mrs, Antonia Sawyer of 
She was on the program for four numbers, and while she was each 


was, course, the centre of attraction 
time warmly welcomed, yet none of her work gave more satisfaction 
than “Chant Hindou,” Miss Her 
pure, rich tones easily filled the hall. Her enunciation was perfect 
At no time it difficult to understand her words. At all times 


her voice was in the best condition.—Portland (Me.) Press 


with violin obligato by Percival. 


was 


The second number on the program was an aria, “‘Pensée 
d’Automne,” by Massenet, sung by Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer. Mrs. 
Sawyer always was a favorite in this city, and that she has lost 
none of her old friends, but, on the contrary, has gained many 
new ones, was proven by the hearty applause which greeted her 
as she advanced toward the front of the stage. Mrs. Sawyer is 
always particularly happy in the choice of her selections This 


first one gave an excellent opportunity to appreciate the fine quali 
and sympathetic as it always is, and last 
An encore was the only logica 
Bartlett. ° * * 

The next number consisted of three songs by Mrs. The 
is a composition by Emily P. Meade, of this city, 


ties of her voice, sweet 
night she seemed to outdo herself. 
result, and she sang “A Dream,” by 
Sawyer 


first, ““Entreaty,” 


and shows that young lady to be a composer of unusual ability 
This, as were the others, was delightfully sung. It was in this 
number that the great range of Mrs. Sawyer’s beautiful voice was 


most clearly shown. * * * 


Perhaps the most pleasing number on the whole program was the 
aria, “Chant Hindou,” Bemberg, sung by Mrs. Sawyer, with a 
violin obligato by Miss Percival. The 
only by the sweet 
obtrusive, 

Bangor (Me.) Mail. 


by 
rich tones of the instrument 
accompanied, 


the 


were equaled in quality voice it 
while the 


thing needed to complete the perfect whole 


piano accompaniment, not too was just 


words? Yet 


of the 


How words which are 
unbounded. It Neukomm, 
when he opened his soul ind thought of the possibilities that were 
God,” that led into the 
catches of recitations and arias 


much can be made from three 


was within the power composer 


contained in the words “Trust in he was 


with 


unexplored fields, t us 


something not often given in our Sunday services, partly for want 


» give 


of musical education, temperament or lack of the important thing 
a good voice. 

Those who have heard Mrs. Antonia Sawyer, of New York, Sun 
the that she is not 
Her conception of 
rhythm not being broken by 
ability, being 
beautiful 


day morning, at Universalist Church, admit 


these qualities the com 


the 
musical 


lacking in any of 
poser’s theme was very 
the lack of knowledge 
brought out clear and distinct, her 
of a dramatic spirit and then softened to sympathetic melody whic! 
entire number being given with artistic 


It is hoped we may soon again have the pleasure of suct 


marked, 


or every syllable 


voice at times being 
the composer required, the 
grace. 
musical treat.—Kennebec Journal 


“Love Ni 
and finish as de 


the contralto, 


with 


Antonia H. Sawyer, sang 


voice 


Mrs 


World” in good and such sentiment 


Mrs. Sawyer. made her first ap 


note the well-bred artist. 


pearance in Massenet’s characteristic ““Pensée d’Automne,” which 
afforded some opportunity to appreciate the beauty of her execution 
as well as the distinctness of her French enunciation.""—Worcestet 


>Py- 


the solo, 
An 
sang 


the the rendition of 
Trust in the Lord,” by Newcomb, which was given by Mrs 
of New York, Waterville. She 


most charmingly, and her fine contralto voice was heard to the best 
gly 


A notable feature of music was 


tonia Sawyer, formerly of 


advantage.—Portland Press, August 6, 190 

* * * Mrs. Sawyer, besides being a vocalist of high ideals and 
perfect method, has ability to express both in her interpretation of 
the compositions of the masters, with a voice that is full of power, 
and that thrills the 
and is easily adapted to the romantic or religious composition. 


is flexible 


In 


listener with its dramatic force, yet 











short, she has a grand voice, perfect method and absolute control 
of both. She rendered several selections during the evening from 
the works of Schumann, Paulin, von Fielitz, Brahms and Nevin 
and impressed all by her attainments and irming personality 
Bangor (Me.) Daily News, August 31, 1901 

* * * She was followed by Mrs. Sawyer, who captivated the 
audience with her selections in French, “‘Amoureuse,”’ as she always 
does. Mrs. Sawyer has a powerful contralto, and sings with grace 
and expression, and she possesses a magnificent presence 

* © *© Mrs. Sawyer, tl ralto, answered with a touching re« 
tative, “Ask of Yon R astle and “Yet Chimed Thee So 
Sadly.” his was Mrs. Sawyer’s only chance in the work, and st 
certainly took advantage of the opportunity and acquitted herse 
beautifully.—Kennebec Journa 

The autograph picture which accompanies t column to-day pre 
sents a greeting to the Lewiston Journal reade ne f u 
most accomplished and representative Maine ngers, Mrs. Antonia 
H. Sawyer. Doubtless it will be recalled tl Mrs. Sawyer has beer 
passing the summer months at her ] me in Waterville, accord 
ing to the habits of many another singer hailing from the Pin 
Tree State, and recognizing the salubrious virtues to be found here 
in the air. Incidentally and owing to an emphatic demand from an 
extensive clientele of Maine friends, she is been giving lesson 
in voice culture, making diction a specialty, t irge summer classe 
in Augusta, Waterville and Dexter. On Friday of this week Mrs 
Sawyer left to take her part in the music season of ‘99-1900 in New 
York, where she has a studio, teaches and acquires bouquets of 
press notices from her numerous concert and rator engagements 








It is agreeable to get this farewell gl f th gifted contralt 
from her latest photograph, and to extend to her herewith all sort 
of good things for the ensuing year.—Lewiston (Me.) Journal 

Mrs. Antonia H, Sawyer charmed the audienc with three solos, 
which were rendered, as is usual with her, in a manner to leave 
none unsatisfied. She sang Augusta Holme’s “Strophees” (‘La 
Montagne Noi , Tschaikowsky’s “Serenade and Bemberg 
Chant Hindou Binghamton (N,. Y.) Republicar 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer is a contralto of much richness of voice 
and wide compass. She was heard in a song by Massenet, which 
she sang in French with unquestioned skill. As an encore she 
gave a charming little lullaby, ““My Little One,"’ most delightfully 


Albany (N. Y.) Evening Journal 


Mrs. Sawyer sang with much sweetness, earnestness and finish 
receiving the first genuine round of applause of the evening.—Ne 
York Sun 

Mrs, Antonia Sawyer gave a song recital which was well attended 
at the Waldorf-Astoria last night. She has a pleasant voice and 
an agreeable manner of singing. She was heard in a varied selec 
tion of songs, including “Spring Voices,” by W. C. Carl, and a 
set of duets by Sumner Salter, which she sang with Ellsworth Giles 
to the accompaniment of the composer.—New York Herald 


In another report of the New York Herald ofa musicale 
given by Mrs. Sawyer that paper said: 


Mrs 


f selections from Saint-Saéns, Goring Thomas, Nevins, Lalo and 


Sawyer has a clear, true contralto voice, and sang a number 


others. She sang in good taste, her artistic phrasing in the “Prin 


temps qui Commence,” by Saint-Saéns, the Goring-Thomas “Time's 
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hich Garden and Nevin's “O That We Two Were Maying” being par IN MEMORIAM. vanna d’Arco, Lombard Masnadieri” (one of Verdi's 
ition ticularly noticeable. . : — , best operas, sadly neglected), “Foscari,” “Ernani,’ “Trov 

: — N March 3, 1902, the famous tenor Prof. Joseph Lt ’ , : ? 

ester ai we ; OPS > , atore, Traviata Huguenots, Robert Dinorah 
We certainly enjoyed the reception and musicale at Mrs. An Tamaro passed away. His death has caused a great M 1h? we Aig: N p B 
: : - . , Masaniello Sonnambz orm uritani > 
tonia H. Sawyer’s on the evening of Shrove Tuesday, and for a vacancy among vocal students, as for the past thirty years — sey . — . - _ ipnup ” 
‘ ? - @ trice > ¢ ’ > . vliet sellin 
~ truly artistic carnivale there are few who could equal it. Without he has given vocal instruction in New York city trice di Tenda Romeo e Giulietta (Bellini), Ch 
‘ F " s i é - 
Ac a prearranged program, the natural acquirements of the guests, . on “ _— dura vince” (Ricci), Tu Amanti (Romani) Don 
-_ hie tie a 6 dhe testes abled tt a ci t Signor Tamaro was born in Barcelona, Spain, and in . “4 k ; ‘ : 
sang under the auspices 0 ne Stess, enaviec 1em 0 urnish many . I rocopio ( Fioravanti ), . La Figlia de } abro ( Fj ra 
a surprises. * * * Mrs. Sawyer, the hostess, rendered some en- ¢afly childhood evinced great musical talent. He was sent SR, : %- 
best < ’ . vanti), “Fille du Regiment, Borgomastro di Schiedam 
tirely new and charming selections, which were all too short and to the Milan Conservatory, where he studied singing with 4 : = os ~ 
not repeated often enough to suit our desire. This artist is as much Francesco Lamperti. He was not only great as a singer (Ricci), “Don Pedro di Portogalle (written for him by 
at home in the modern French works as she is in sacred music, and . . Ph. , Gibelli), “Prova d‘un opera seria (Mazza) I Fals 
and : : but was professor of various instruments and the favorite = ; 
it is a delight to witness the happy blending of the emotional and 4 : . “ Monetari (Rossi) **Malek-Adel (written for him by 
ea intellectual qualities in her singing.—New York Art Journal pupil of Professor Merigo, ‘cello player, at La Scala, Lamperti), “Il Disertore” (written r by Mein 
- 6 . ” am > 1s Df ritten to him D einers) 
eendg Milan. He made his debut as Elvino in “La Sonnambula ‘ : oe aay 
ible Rome 18c2 S was the seceed te - 4 wi I! Corradino di Svezia” (written for him by Ciafmetta) 
In Mrs. Sawyer has a full, rich and sympathetic voice. It is a voice '% Ome, 1552, and was the second tenor in the world who Domino Ner R 1] 
atrol that at the same time is appealing and authoritative. She displays sang Verdi's | rovatore During his brilliant career FE! 7 
re @ ein . { q a "he Nz ran " writ ; ? rr m oct 
from the attributes of an accomplished singer. She knows what legato Signor Tamaro enjoyed honors and distinction. Queen Is ert “lena di i (w et n by R 
} *, ‘TE : ; 
> ases 3 1usi he is es cere and mis ce ‘i. ‘unerali e Danze Gat Le Reg li Leon 
evin means; she phrases as a musician; is earn t, sincere and m bella of Spain, hearing of his success in opera at Naples ‘ e , . i R 1 ’ 
ty tress of a marked temperament she was occasionally guilty i} ; < ; * ' (Foroni). “Il Birraiodi Prest (Rice Ftra = 
i . 1 te anis yurt an S di upo lil 
Thursday evening of false intonation there was ready forgiveness, invite ~—— to the Spanish court and bestowed upon ‘ tesi) and “Fidelic 
for it seemed impossible for any one to sing at all in such a stifling the title of Impe rial Court Singer He was made " a : , 
1 eile § ol : . " Of his acting a Washingtor aper p ished e follow 
the atmosphere. It would undoubtedly be a pleasure to hear Mrs 
yays Sawyer in a larger hall and in oratorio.—Philip Hale's Boston letter ing: 
een t Tue Musicat Courier As an actor, he was ir . , ”- P 
elf-abandonment t — 7 . apentios f the ent 
— nta ng pon ea r a eg 

Ss te { e histr g \ 

ae Frederic Martin. he on ap 

} 

} } ‘ ‘ 
g T 1 pe ireer sang 
Se I requires but a glance at the appended list of dates and g “po ; ; 
‘ grange aborde ,oinsot arepa 
concerts in which Frederic Martin, bass, of Boston ™ , ag [ 
Kellogg litien Fre n (5 er Pic lomin Gaz 
has sung to show how busy he has been. A season be " 
pre 2 aniga and la diva delle dive Patt 
a8 ginning in October of one year and ending in August of , : 
1 ‘ In comic opera Signor Tamaro showed great versatility 
onia the following year might be said to cover a season and a bath ; 
, F , : tf talent, and on one occasion when the buff ick at 
half and is certainly one of unusual length That Mr . . 
. a Corunna, Spain, Signor Tan actua played the part 
Martin’s success has also been unusual is equally shown by . : saa . ee 
- of Dulcamara in Donizetti I r d’'Amore” successfull; 
the press notices he has received, the critics everywher« ‘ 
a real t r de force » r Tamar ippearance |! 
uniting in their praise and admiration of his voice and the ; ! 
: pera was in 1876, when he ing the role of Pollio it 
son excellence of his singing. Some of these press notices hav - - : 
ee : Norma” at a moment’s notice without any rehearsal. He 
appeared from time to time in the columns of THe Mt : 7 
Mrs . vas a composer of talent, his works consisting chiefly of 
. SICAL COURIER ‘ < 
_ 1 music and song Since Signor Tamaro’s retirement 
s of October 16, 1901—Concert, Portland, Me , , | , ' 
nts . 3:—Symphony concert, Bang / a a8 . ; 5 F 
alte November s—Organ recita Exeter, N. H lerpus we t pul wi have bee benefited by 
nee 8—Concert, Winchester, M s instruct und ¢ e of them clung him as ! 
to December 18—Concert eg children t a father H rn ¢f nd the greatest 
December 22—“Messiah,” Handel and H > ! ! staction and lea g ti I vonde 
28—Boston Symphony Orchestra, | ' \ 
— January 13, 1% Recital, Wellesley ¢ eze, We rt 
ave »—-Concert, Athletic Club, Boston, M Hi wn ce W red tir ' Ine und 

. 23-24—Festival, Littleton, N. H many were the delightf 1 treats in I to the 

rg 5 > , ester lass 

‘ Concert, Worcester, Ma nily d a few ' 1 S | \ +} 

28—Concert, Amesbury, Mass Fi : 
29—Concert, Exeter, N. H ist Of a galaxy of opera tars w lelighted the mu 
ce 30—Symphony Orchestra, (¢ ! ge, M ng rid fr S52 t S7¢ 
lich Februa s—Orchestral concert, Concord, N. H 
she 5-6—Festival, Claremont, N. H 
y 7—Oratorio, “Samson,” Worcester, Ma 
‘ 9—Algonquin Club, Boston, Mass The Ideal Concert Trio, 
21—Festival, in ling Verdi's Requiem, S J - P ’ . . 
bury, Vt Sic. TAMARO AS PoLLIo IN “NorMA , C 
ish March 13—"‘Creation,” Troy, N. Y ee we 5 Q 
few e 21—Concert, Newton Club, Newton, M rary men r of the Philharmonic Society of Florenc« a Gertr " : ng le 
April is neon a oe = M ind the St. Cecilia of Rome. The Dukes of Modena and w € advisa A V vew } 
April 4 aust,"” Newburyport te 2 scked . j | ‘ 
at? Dele ie Parma, the Minister of Spain, Lady Otway and many is asked G , I 
und 16—Newton Choral Society, Ne M others have presented him witl aluable enirs as to Ss . al irae C r 
ec 17—Festival, Springfield, Mass kens of their appreciation of his art 5“5 = ready being RCONE 
24-2-—Festi nd “Creatior larre. Vi . a. 2 : ; , rincinall ’ 
ia - pie i — : eation,” | Signor Tamaro filled all dramatic and vocal require : ally 5 
| ay “Faust,” Spartant S. ( - , ’ } . rive firet ‘ 
- “ Rate Coa « D - ‘ ments. The thorough control of his voice in most difficult , The wir gr s I 
rolcen gen ar ax ‘ * . } | ) >» ' dag 
bany, N. ¥ passages, the clear distinctness of which Duprez calls “les hursday) ening 220 é Pa » 
a. : Pe ‘ mt “ MM D1] . Gad —_ 
ale “ 13—“‘Faust,”” Champaign, | tons de soupir,” the absence of all straining, bore true testi , n » 1S 
16—"Faust,”” Ann Arbor, Mich mony that his training was of the highest artistic kind oO ‘ nr 
be 17—‘*Tannhauser Ann Arbor, M c ’ ; 
er Signor Tamaro’s range and versatility were extraordi 
ad >—Concert armonic Society, Manche N. H — 4 : 
Seema s—Recital vere. Blase nary, as a glance at his carefully compiled repertory will 
mm “J 
na uly 1 to 4—National M Teachers’ Convention, I Ba how. He was an artist like Ronconi, as good in tragedy David Baxter. 
Ohio as in comedy. His repertory consisted of the following AVID BAXTER, the distinguished young S 
- August 7 to8—New Hampshire Music Festival, Weirs, N. H . } 1 . . 1 | 
= sixty-seven operas basso, whom Loudon G. Charlton will introduc 
= “Lucia,” “Anna Bolena,” “Don Pasquale” (in which he American concert audiences next winter the only ba 
o rhe third annual musical festival of the Las Vegas was enchanting), “Elisir d’Amore” (two roles), “* engaged to sing at the great Scotch nation concert at 
(N. M.) Oratorio Society was held at the Duncan Opera di Vergy, Linda, Favorita, Poliuto Tasso Queen’s Hall, London, July 3 Besides the xclusivel) 
House, Las Vegas, May 29 and 30 The soloists were “‘Freischiitz,”’ Belisario ‘Don Sebastiano,” urios Scotch programs f whicl e makes yecialty 
a <. 7 ee . r c ‘ ” 4 ” 46 10° «ED ” 6 wae ” . . : 

» Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff, soprano; Mrs. Wilberforce J Borgia,” “Martha Mirella Faust Otello,” “Saffo repertory includes a long list of songs by Handel. Mozart 
Whiteman, contralto; Roland Paul, tenor; Gustav Holm- Turco in Italia,” “Italiana in Algieri,” “Leonora” (Mer- Gluck, Franz, Verdi, Schubert, Schumann and Tschaikow 
quist, basso. Miss Ruth Raynolds and Miss M. Edith cadante), “I! Bray ‘Giuramento,” “La Vestale,” “Valle sky. Mr. Baxter’s voice is said be very rich and 
Haines were the accompanists. James Graham McNary d’Andorra” (Cagnoni), “Rigoletto,” “Don Giovanni” (an resonant, yet mellow. sympathetic and musical in juality 

ideal Ottavio), “Ball ‘Don Carlos,” “Attila,” Gio ind his art scholarly and musician], 


was the conductor 
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727 EmMA SPRECKELS Bu!LpDING, ) 

San Francisco, June 9, 1902 f 
N important concert was that given by the pu- 
pils of Percy A. R. Dow at Steinway Hall 
on Friday evening, the 6th inst., showing as 
it did the progress of his class in all lines, 
under Mr. 
num- 


notably the choral work 
Dow's There 
concerted pieces by the full class of some filty 
“The Miller’s Wooing,” “Moonlight” and “Hia- 


good 
direction 





own were a 


pupils, 
watha’s Departure,” the latter being given in full and for 
The choruses were full and finely bal- 
Dow’s baton, and the 


first time here 
inced, responding instantly to Mr 


the 


olos well given in every instance. Mr. Webb’s basso 
seems to have been growing up, and has developed into a 
baritone His solo work was all enthusiastically ap 
plauded The soprano solos were taken by Mrs. Robb, 


Miss Corinne Gyle and Mrs. Best, and the tenor Solos by 
Mr 
ng quality 
the solo work, was at the last moment unable to appear, 


Flemming, whose voice was of light but very pleas 


Mr. Wood, who was to have done some of 
necessitating 
soprano 


to the great disappointment of everyone, 


did the 


were a 


as it omission of his numbers. The 


of uncommonly good quality and high, 
gem of the whole cantata was 
it of the 
words 


voices 


ll 
pure and flexible, but the 
Mrs. Be opening 
Her fitted 
breathed of piny woods, filtering sunshine, limpid streams, 


attributes of woodland living, and 


) 
1 


work 
that 


st’s delightful solo at the 


voice was well for 


particularly 


bird song and all the 


er interpretation was delightful. I don’t know when 
I've heard an amateur voice that has pleased me more 
than this one. The solo won the applause it richly de 
served Miss Wilhelmine Koenig gave three contralto 
solos incidental to the concerted numbers, in her best 
style. Indeed a year’s study has made a wonderful dif 
ference in her voice. I heard her just a year ago at one 
of Mr. Dow’s recitals, and was surprised at the improve 
ment shown on this occasion. Her “Hindoo Chant” was 
really fine in every point and best fitted to her voice, 
which is a very low contralto. Mr. Dow is one of our 
most conscientious teachers, and has reason to congrat 
ulate himself on the work shown in this concert. Mr 


Warburton presided at the piano and also played in two 
Mr violinist, and Wm. Wertsch. 
trio by from 


trios with Savannah, the 
three numbers 
Gynt”—‘‘Morning,” “Asa’s Death” 


were given delightfully, and won great 


A Rubinstein and 
Grieg’s “Peer 
Anitra’s Tanze” 


The latter number had to be repeated to still the 


ellist 
and 


nonlaus 
applause 


prolonged encore. The house was full, standing room 
being at a premium 
= €& 

There were three recitals on Saturday afternoon. The 
pupils of Samuel Bollinger at his studio in the Mercantile 
Library Building gave the following enjoyable program: 
Etud ». 47, N 3 . Heller 
Sonatina p. 22. No Kuhlau 

Miss Effie Sextor 
Schutt 
M An Kaufmanr 
Song Krogman 


CHARLES W, 


CLARK 


BARITONE. 


Under Exclusive Management 
BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 
806 Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 














Sanita Bes. Foo ccccsceee ..Hayd: 
Butterfly ..... 7 pcaaleecacidin volcidiaenearenaatanl . Grieg 
Miss Clara Harter. 

Discourse on Musical Analysis. 
TOD <anbaicetcadnate suabatiineieesssbipaiessscininibendente Hoffmann 
ME pi bcreactdectcd mtn wetdhtes ckecvessbinmsspieetewese .. Hoffmann 





Etude, op. 47, No. .Heller 

The Harvesters....... Rodgers 

en On 00... cceeccunsameciamiciaeecteseeewees . Schmitt 

ge ee ee ; Mozart 
Miss Clara Campbell 

Fruhlingsrauschen . Sinding 


Danse Melancholique follinger 


Miss Isabel Wilson 

Before this letter shall have reached you an interesting 
event will have occurred in connection with of the 
principals in the foregoing recital. Mr. Bollinger has for 
some little time been betrothed to the last named on the 
program, his pupil, Miss Isabel Wilson, a very lovely girl, 
who is staying with relatives in this city while studying un 
der Mr. Bollinger, her people being in Arkansas. It 
this latter fact that induced the young people to decide on 
a quiet marriage, so the wedding is to take place at Trinity 
Episcopal Church at San José on Wednesday next, with 
no one present but the witnesses, after which a quiet little 
trip will be taken to points of interest surrounding the 
picturesque Santa Clara Valley and Santa Cruz Moun 
tains. The friends of the young people will not know 
until the interesting event is consummated. The heartiest 
wishes for a happy future will follow Mr. and Mrs. Bol 
linger, as both are musicians of the most earnest sort, and 
have a host of friends socially as well as professionally 
Mrs. Bollinger, having studied for some years in the Cin 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, will in future assist Mr 


two 


was 


Bollinger in teaching his piano class 


= 
—— 


_s 
_—— 


A song recital was given in Steinway Hall on Saturday 
afternoon by the pupils of Miss Alice Rhine to a large 
and interested audience. The program was well selected 
from Saint-Saéns, Stainer, Aylward, Chaminade, Massenet. 
Leroux, Wekerlin Old English, Delibes, Schubert, 
Franz. Godard, Cantor, Schumann. One of 
the finest numbers program was “Mon Ceeur 
souvre a Ta Voix.” from Delilah” (Saint 
Saéns), by Miss Grace Ewing. Miss Ewing has a melo 
dious and evenly modulated contralto, which she handles 


Lassen 
Neidlinger, 
on the 


“Samson et 


well, and the number won a well deserved encore. Miss 
Ewing is soon to give a concert in Sacramento. The pupils 
all did well, allowing for natural nervousness on a first 


appearance. Those who appeared on the program were the 
Misses Jessie Ewing. Grace Ewing, Maude Sanderson, 
May Lippitt, Helen Davis, Grace Roberts and Alma Hink 
Wm 


B. King was the accompanist 


- 


ee e 
—_ 


Mrs 


rowes 


Frances B. Williams, who has introduced the Bur 
Musical Kindergarten to this and has the 
coast rights to the system, gave a recital of her Oakland 
class at 72 Monte Vista avenue, Linda Vista Terrace, on 
There were the regular Kindergarten 


coast 


Saturday afternoon 
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games and songs by the class, “Treble Staff,” “Lines in 
the Bass,” “Now for the Spaces” (Burrowes), keyboard 
drill, memorized melodies on blackboard, staff notation 
drill, as well as special work by individual pupils, “Ton: 
Picture” (Mrs. Crosby Adams), by Madeline Walling, 
Margaret and Helen Williams; primary studies, by 
Madeleine Walling, Winona Derby, Margaret Bryan and 
Helen Williams, and songs by Mildred Ismon and Margery 
Bronson. The pupils who did special work were Margery 
Bronson, Margery Durbrow and Madeline Powers accom 
panists, Mildred Ismon, Madeline Walling, Helen Wil 
liams, Margaret Bryan; Winona Derby, Roy Bronson and 
Edward Walsh. 

The singing was assisted by pupils of Miss Ethel Nourse 
Burrowes, musical kindergarten teacher, of 491 Merrimac 


street. Mrs. A. WepMorE JONES 


ENGLISH COMMENT ON THE 
DUSSELDORF FESTIVAL. 
PARIS, MAY 28, 1902 


HE Manchester Guardian, of May 22 and 23, published 
two interesting articles on the Lower Rhine Musical 


Festival. The critic, whose name I do not know, but 
imagine to be G. Broadwood, starts his articles by a 
very neatly put figure of speech: “Ever since the far-off 
times of the great madrigal composers England has 


played but a modest part in the concert of the great mu 
sical powers,” quoted from the words of the German pro 
gram book compiler in connection with Dr. Elgar’s “Dream 
of Gerontius.” The work given at Dusseldorf last 


December, and was well spoken of by all the 


was 
German 
critics. Its composer, who, contrary to the case of most 
English musical doctors, holds no 
neither as director of the King’s orchestra nor compiler of 


the “Coronation March,” was spoken of as the Messiah of 


Government position, 


English music, as the only composer since Purcell of 
whom England could be justly proud The Guardian 
critic goes on to state that the Dusseldorf festival pro 
grams are far more carefully arranged than those of Bir 


mingham, Worcester or Leeds, the idea not being so much 
to supply music for all tastes as to help turn the mind 


into the groove being cut by the great epoch makers of the 


moment. Thus it is that this year the names of Handel 
Schumann and Mendelssohn did not appear at all, whereas 
Bach was frequently represented, Beethoven by his C 
minor Symphony, and Liszt by the revolutionary “Faust ’ 


Symphony. “Nor is it accidental,” says the Guardian 





critic, ‘that among living German composers the prefer 
ence given to Strauss and to Elgar among Englishmen 
They are the men who hold the torch, and Germans are 
not slow to perceive the glare thereof.” 

At the last Dusseldorf festival Strauss was represented 
by the “Heldenleben” and the “Don Quixote” Variations 
but this time Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” was the piéce 
le résistance, Richard II. only putting the love duet 
it the end of “Feuersnoth” on the program in the way of 
his own compositions. It is not necessary to tell you 
whether such and such a person sang well or badly, or 


that Professor Buths directed it to perfection. Such things 
The Guardian says in connection with 
the Strauss reading of the 
violent anti-Lisztians in England should be particularly care 
ful just now to keep their powder dry going to 
have trouble with the Eulenspiegelisch Mr. Strauss. He 
not belong to the small group of international conductors 
who can travel from place to place, commanding success 
Strauss has not 


do not interest you 


“Faust” Symphony: “The many 


They are 


does 


everywhere and in music of every style 
studied conductors’ deportment carefully enough to be gen 
erally pleasing to the public. At the same time his demoniac 
talent comes out clearly enough in his conducting when he 
has to deal with some work that makes a special appeal to 
his sympathies. It seems to be his mission to justify Liszt 
after of misunderstanding and The 
beauties and splendors of the composition were revealed 
with the infallible touch of a master into whose flesh and 
blood it had long passed.” 

The “Faust” Symphony declares 
his attitude toward art and life, akin to 
Balzac and the other great French romantics 
of that attitude seems more completely happy in music than 
It makes one look back with en 


decades detraction 


its composer to be, in 


Hugo, Delacroix 


and the result 


in painting or literature 
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vious longing to the freshness and abounding vitality of 
those fellows who found such huge relish in the great, 
broad, fundamental human themes, and showed resources 
so vast in the treatment of them. It also provokes bewil 
dered reflections on the complex, enigmatic personality of 
the composer, who for all his religious orthodoxy was a 
more tremendous revolutionary in art than Wagner, and 
was, in fact, the originator of certain particularly fruitful 
Wagnerian ideas 

All this and much more is to be learned from the in 
terpretation of Liszt by Strauss, a sphinx-like person 
who, as his abnormally big head sways on the top of his 
tall, bulky figure, to the accompaniment of fantastic ges 
tures, works up his audience into a sort of phosphorescent 
fever, here and there provoking a process of sharp self 
examination 

eS & 

The festival closed with a Bach Cantata, in which the 
singing of Marcella Pregi, of Paris, was highly appre 
ciated. She had to repeat the soprano air, “Patron, das 
macht der Wind.” 


‘ 


@ 4 


1) 


In a few days I hope to be able to send you a résume 
of Strauss’ speech at the closing dinner 
ArtHurR BLes 


1901-2 Singers at Roseville Church. 


HE past has been a particularly interesting and success 
ful musical year at Roseville Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of F. W. Riesberg, organist 
Some fifty solo singers have been heard there, the more 
prominent being the sopranos, Misses Kathrin Hilke, Es 
telle Harris, Louise Vogt (three times), Mrs. De Moss 
(twice), Mrs. Dorothy Harvey (three times), Miss Jennie 
Dutton (twice), Sibyl Sammis, Josephine Schaffer, Lucille 
Presby, Alice MacGregor, Mary H. Howe; the altos, Miss 
Florence Clark, Beatrice Taylor, Katharine Pelton (twice) 
Mary G. Keyes (three times), Alice Sovereign, Emma A 
Dambmann, Mesdames Elizabeth Leonard (twice), C. Ad 
ler; the tenors, Edward Strong (four times), Willis Bach- 
eller, Albert Gérard-Thiers (three times), Paul Dufault 
(twice), Dudley Buck, Jr., Jr, A. J. McLean (twice) ; 
the baritones, Andrew Brooke, Percy Hemus (four times), 
Robert Hosea (four times), Edward Bromberg (twice), 
Lyman Ward, R. B. Overstreet, Oley Speaks, Roy Lauer 
[he quartet of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church has 
sung there twice. It will be seen the best church singers 
of New York are engaged by Mr Riesberg as soloists, and 
the large attendance shows their drawing powers. The best 
class of church music has been presented, along with the 
simple but appealing hymn tune, and the Roseville church 
continues to sustain its reputation of having the best solo 
singing money can procure 


Eberhard’s Grand Conservatory Recitals. 


IX “Examination Recitals” were given at the Grand 
Conservatory last week by the following students: 
Misses Iva Kline Vandervoort, Amy Ursula Maines, May 
Horan, Minnie Tudor, Frances Morell Maxwell and Henry 
G. Spiller. Standard, modern and classic composers only 
were represented on the programs, and Dr. Eberhard’s in- 
stitution showed splendid results. A Western branch, in 
Chicago, and a Southern branch, in Gainesville, Ga., have 
been established. The regular annual concert of the Grand 
Conservatory occurs this week, at the Astoria, as usual 
Concerning Miss Beatrice Eberhard, Dr. Eberhard’s tal- 
ented daughter, the violinist, nothing but praises are heard 
on all sides. She is making material progress as a player 


and works hard at her art 


| 


’ 
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CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL 


SPECIAL COURSE IN TECHNIC AND THE ART OF EXPRESSION 
A new, original and eminently effective system. Every principle clearly and minute'y 
explained. None but teachers and advanced players whoare deficient in technic are 
received as pupils. The instruction will be a direct preparation for the secur 
ing of a Teachers’ or a Teachers’ and Performers’ Certificate. Cer- 

tificates are awarded only upon personal examination 
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Boston, Mass., June 14, 1% 


the last recital by her pupils for the season in Stein 


eg Saturday morning, June 7, Madame Edwards gay 


ert Hall. There was a large audience present, which en 
oyed the following program 


Were I the Rose...... Stewart 


rhe Sweetest Flower that Blows . Liebe 
Miss Thayer 


Kose songs 





If I Knew Gaynor 
Because She Kissed It Gaynor 
In My Garden Gaynor 
The Red, Red Rose Gaynor 


Mrs. Smith 
Drink the Fragrance of the Rose Clough-Leighte 
The Danza 
Miss Osgood 
Hills o’ Skye Margaret 
Mrs. Corlew 


Chadwick 


Ruthven Lang 


Sweetheart, Sigh No More Mr H. H. A. Beach 

Ah, Love!.... Mrs, H. H. A. Beach 

The Years at the Spring Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Mi S 

Because of Thee H, F. Storer 

A Dream So Fair Metcalfe 


She Was So Fair Clayton John 


Thy Beaming Eyes MacDowe 
M Atk ' 
Awake, Dear Heart Stewart 
\ Memory Rosalind Park 
Love Me if I Live Foote 
Spring Tost 
M 
Corn Song ( eridge-Ta 
Norseman’s Song Allitser 
Louise Ainsworth-Drew 
Miss Adeline Raymond, a mpan 


Some of the singers were vercome with nervousness 


which, however, did not prevent their showing that they 


had learned “how to sing.” At the close of the program 


fifty of Madame Edwards’ pupils assembled in her studio 


and presented her with a handsome piece of bronze 
Madame Edwards has been asked to deliver some lec 
tures in the West, but as yet her plans for the summer 
are not arranged 
Se eS 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hubbard are nearing the close of 
me of the busiest and most successful seasons they have 


ever had and are looking forward to a well earned rest 


lhey sail June 25 for an extended trip to Europe. As it is 
Mr. Hubbard’s policy to keep well informed in all matters 
pertaining to the art of singing, and in touch with authori 
ties in Europe, their time will be spent with a view to profit 
is well as pleasure. They will consult, among others, with 
Randegger, of London; Haslam and Koenig, of Paris; 
Cotogni and Vannini in Italy. They are anticipating mucl 
pleasure in meeting the various pupils who went from M1 
Hubbard’s studio to Europe. Ruby Cutter, coloratura so 


prano and successful concert singer through this country 


before she left, is with Mr. Haslam, in Paris; also Paul 
Savage, a fine baritone. Harrison Bennett, baritone, who 
by this time has made his début in “Favorita” at Orvieto, 
Italy, has studied with Cotogni, of Rome. Louis Schalk, 
who was with Vannini in Fiorence, will be in London 
He has been singing in concert in Germany. Zella Cole, 
who recently made a triumphant début as pianist in Mu- 
nich, will meet them in Lucerne. She has a fine soprano 
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voice. They will probably meet Miss Harriet Goddard 
and her husband, John Wood. Miss Goddard will be re 
membered as having made an extremely successful début 
as Elsa at Modena, Italy. She is in Milan at present ar 
ranging for an engagement for next fall to sing in Italy. 
Mr. Hubbard’s studios will be opened September 22, and 


a large proportion of the time is already spoken for 
eS & 
Mme. Gertrude Franklin will introduce three new and 


beautiful voices to Boston next seasor 


ee = 

— — 
At the thirty-second annual election of the Apollo Club 
these officers were elected for the ensuing yea! President 


Charles S. Hamlin; vice-president, Albert M. Barnes 
‘lerk, Horace J. Phipps; treasurer, L. H. Chubbuck; li 
brarian, W. F. Littlefield; conductor, E. Mollenhauer; ad 
ditional members of the board of directors, C. B. Shirley 


from committee on mu George B. Watson, from com 








mittee on voices; « mittee on music, George G. Endicott 
for three years mmittee on vice Waldo W. Cole. Al 
ton Faunce, for two years 
-- Cd 
At the Faelten Pianoforte School, Carl Faelten man 
ager, the final playing test, June, 1902, public recitals will 
be given in Faelten Hall as follows: Wednesday evening 


June 4; Monday evening Tuesday evening, June 





10; Wednesday evening, J Thursday evening, June 


12; Friday afternoon, June 13; Friday evening, June 13 


Saturday morning, June 14; Saturday noon, June 14 


Saturday atternoon June 14; Monday evening June 


16 Wednesday evening June is Thursday ‘ 

ing, June 19; Friday afternoon, June 20 Friday 
evening, June 20; Saturday morning, June 21; Saturday 
noon, June 21; Saturday afternoon, June 21. The com 
mencement exercises, class of 1902, will take place in 


Huntington Chambers Hall, Saturday evening, June 21, at 
&g d 


8 o'clock 


Warren Davenport. 
ARREN DAVENPORT will remain in Boston dur 





ing the st ( onths, and devote a number 
hours each day a ) and airy stud 14 ylston 
street, in teaching |} method of voice training acing 
the fundamental essentials of tone placing and v build 
ing, as well as the more advanced items f the art of sing 
ng 
Teachers and vocalists who are engaged professionally 


during the active season will thus be enabled to avail them 
selves of the advantages of this system, which imparts a 
knowledge of the principles whereby one can learn to pro 


duce and control the voice with certainty and ease and in 


sure its preservation. This latter item is a most important 
ne, and one wherein the methods of the most noted teach 
ers of the world have signally failed. Hence the prema 
ture decay of so many beautiful voic« 

In Mr. Davenport's system the whole matter reduced 


to the simplest principles and thus all mystery is dispelled 


Mr. Davenport invites correspondence upon this subjec 
ind will be pleased to personally consult with those inter 
ested in voice training, without charge, for which oppor 
tunities a number of hours each week are now set apart 


at his studio, 140 Boylston street, Boston, Mas 


Brounorr “CHILpren’s Day Under Platon Brounoff 
the music on Children’s Day at the Seventh Street M. E 
Church was a great feature. He had prepared a special 
program, given in the evening, which went off without a 
hitch, reflecting much credit on their conductor and the 
Rev. Dr. Henry, pastor 
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Miss Mary Bradley entertained the members of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club, of Middletown, N. Y., at her home 
it Dolsontown. 

Gaul’s “Holy City,” 
Flying Dutchman (Wagner), and selections from Gounod’s 

Faust” were presented at the last concert by the Keene 
(N. H.) Chorus Club 

The Lyndhurst (N. J.) Glee Club gave a concert at the 
Rutherford (N. J.) Baptist Church on the evening of 
June 6. The soloists were Newbury Rowe, baritone, and 
George Heutzel, violinist. 

Frank Clarke, baritone; Miss Mary Harper, pianist, and 
Edward Britton Manville, assisted Mrs. Wardwell’s Choral 
Class at the concert given recently in the First Congrega 


the “Spinning Chorus” irom “The 


tional Church at Stamford, Conn 

At the last musical meeting of the Philharmonic So 
iety, of Boise City, Idaho, the program was devoted to 
the works of Schubert and Rubinstein. Miss Blair read 


hort biographical sketches of both composers. 
Miss Edna Merikle read a short biographical sketch of 
iszt the Musicale, of 
N. J., held at the home of Mrs. Clayton. Miss Grace Spear 
ind Mrs. Irving Kip played piano compositions by Liszt 
The Arion Musical Club, of Milwaukee, Wis., has elected 
the following officers for the year: President, James Cur- 
Graham; secretary, 


| before Tuesday Morning Passat 


rie (re-elected) ; vice-president, H. G 


John E. Jones; treasurer, Rees E. Powell; librarian, Wil- 
liam E. Crowley; directors, Walter P. Bishop, T. W 
Boyce, John R. Williams. Daniei Protheroe, the musical 


onductor, was unanimously re-elected 
The Schumann Club, of Saginaw, Mich., has chosen the 
President, Edwin Staple 
Keeney ; 
Mrs. H. 
executive committee, 
Nothnagel. A. W. Platte 
Bitterman Miss 


following officers for the year: 
ton; vice-president, Miss Emma _ L. 
Miss Helena M. Barber; treasurer, 
librarian, Theo. Gaensbauer; 
and William 


conductor 


secretary, 
Melchers ; 
W. J 
was re 


Helen 


McCron 


lected Sylvia and 
Plumb were selected 
The Musical Club, 


following officers for 


as accompanists 
of Manchester, N. H., elected the 
President, Mrs. Zilla Mc 
Emily Porter ; 


the year: 


Questen Waters; vice-president, Mrs secre- 


tary, Miss Angie Clough; treasurer, Miss Annie M. Gay; 
librarian, Mrs. James H. Weston; auditor, Miss Grace 
Darling. Mrs. James H. Weston, the club hostess, was 
presented with a bust of Beethoven. The retiring presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Percival Stone, made the presentation 
speech. 


rhe concerts at the May Festival by the Dubuque (Ia.) 
Choral Club were given at the Dubuque Grand Opera 
I Monday May 


House, evening, 26; afternoon, 
May 27. and the third : ; ii oo ; 
May 27, and the third and last concert on Tuesday even- 


Tuesday 


ing. Gounod’s “Faust” in concert form was presented at 
the first concert. A miscellaneous program was given at 
the matinee, and at the last evening concert part two of S 
Coleridge-Taylor’s setting for “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” was sung, together with orchestral pieces by Bee 
thoven and Weber, Grieg’s Piano Concerto, played by 
Miss Jeanette Durno, and the “Inflammatus,” from Ros 
ini's “Stabat Mater,” by the club and Mrs. Genevieve 
Clark Wilson. Besides Mrs. Wilson and Miss Durno the 


the concerts included Grace van 


Wheat, 


soloists who appeared at 


Valkenburgh, contralto; Genevieve contralto 


Glenn Hall, tenor: Sidney Biden, baritone; Emil Hoffman, 
baritone; Frank Croxton, basso: Marion B. Green. basso: 
Herbert Butler, violinist; Herman Diestel, violoncellist 


lhe conductors were Theodore Spiering (orchestral) and 
William H. Pontius (choral) 


performers assisted the Choral Club 


Spiering’s Orchestra of fifty 


which is composed 


f 125 voice The officers of the club are G. A. Grimm, 
president; Frank B. Burchmore, secretary; E. A. Healy, 
reasurer: executive committee. L. S. Hopkins, Marion B 
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Green, G. A. Grimm, Wm. H. Pontius, Frank Burchmore ; 
Wm. H. Pontius, conductor; Mrs. W. H. Pontius, pianist ; 
Miss Hortense Pontius, assistant pianist; Albert McDon- 
ough, librarian. 

Miss Anna G. Toohey, a pupil of Buzzi-Peccia, head of 
the vocal department at the New York College of Music, 
was one of the soloists at the concert given by the Eu- 
terpean Orchestra, of Bloomfield, N. J., in the assembly 
room of the fine new school house at Glen Ridge, Friday 
evening, June 6. Miss Toohey sang “Calm as the Night,” 
by Bohm; “The Swallows,” by Cowen, and “My Dreams,” 
by Tosti. Horace E. Goodwin, baritone, was the other 
soloist, and his numbers were “Absence,” by Little; “Vul- 
can’s Song,” from Gounod’s “Philemon and Baucis”; a 
song of the seventeenth century, and “Swords Out for 
Charlie,” by Bullard. The members of the Euterpean are: 
Violins, Miss Edna Condit, Joseph Garabrant, Robert H. 


Gehrmann, John Justus Linder, Arthur Rohn, L. D. 
Sheets, M. D., Dwight Thoinas, Joseph H. Tryon, Guy 
Whitney; violas, Charles Hasler, William Kehr; violon- 
cellos, Andrew S. Allen, Henry Powers, M. D.; flutes, 


Frederick Dahl, Wm. H. Warren; clarionet, Edward Tilly ; 
cornet, Howard M. Thomas; horns, John Scholes, Mrs 
Howard M. Thomas; trombone, Arthur Allen; piano, Miss 
Hattie Garabrant. E. Walter Morris is the conductor and 
Mrs. Horace Goodwin the assistant conductor. The club 
played some good music at the concert. The orchestral 
included the Andante from Haydn's “Surprise” 
Symphony; the March, from Wagner's “Tannhauser,” ; 
‘Marche Pontificale,” by Gounod; “Der Vogelhandler,” by 
Zeller, and “Paris Nouveau.” Mr. Thomas, the cornetist 
f the club, played as a solo “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” by 
Molloy. A large and fashionable audience attended 


pieces 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION AT NEWBURGH. 
HIS begins next week, Monday evening, June 23, by a 
banquet at the Palatine Hotel, the first session Tues 

day a. m., the day closing with the grand choral and solo 
concert with the Poughkeepsie Choral Club (ladies’ 
voices) under Geo. C. Gow, of Vassar College, as the chief 
attraction; Percy Hemus, baritone Essigke, 
A reception will follow the evening 


and Geo VIO 
linist, also assisting 
concert 

Wednesday is “voice day,” closing with a concert 
chamber music and male chorus work; the Euterpe Club, 
also of Poughkeepsie, and the Mendelssohn Trio, of New 
York city (piano, violin and 'cello), and Miss Ethel Crane 
soprano, being the chief attractions, Mr. McPherson con 
ducting. On this day the “public school music” discussion 
will occur. 

Wednesday afternoon will be given over to the organ- 
ists, J. Warren Andrews and S. Archer Gibson, with es 
says, recitals and incidental solos, and when this is all over 
the association will spend the closing hours of the after 
noon in the enjoyment of a short excursion to Mount 
Beacon, one of the most prominent and beautiful spots on 
the Hudson Highlands. 

Thursday is “piano day,” including the discussion and 
the recital by Mr. Sherwood. Thursday evening closes the 
festival with a grand performance of Mendelssohn’s mas- 
terpiece, the oratorio “Elijah,” with the Newburgh Sym 
phony Orchestra and eminent soloists, Mr. Russell, con 
ductor. 

These principal items of the week’s program still leave 
room for several recitals, essays, &c., particulars of which 
will appear later. 

The program is rich in quality and in variety. Every live, 
progressive teacher and amateur in New York State or 
near it should be in Newburgh the week of June 23 

The Hudson River boats make a round trip rate from 
New York of $1, the railroads one and one-third fare 
(secure Trunk Line certificate), membership ticket 
costs only $2, admitting to nine concerts and recitals, with 
other educational hours. There is much local interest and 
the promise of a large attendance, many of the live teach 
ers of New York and the Hudson River towns preparing 
to attend 

Accommodations had best be secured in advance of 
Francis B. Robinson, 44 Third street, Newburgh (from $3 
a day down), and other inquiries may be made of the vice 
presidents, J. Warren Andrews, Hans Kronold, Kate 
Stella Burr, or of the secretary, F. W. Riesberg. 954 
Fighth avenue, New York 


of 


and 














Dresden has recently heard for the first time Liszt's 


“Christus” Oratorio, and paid out its appreciation in ap 
plause. 
S= & 
Beethoven is having his posthumous innings at Dres 


He has dominated this winter concert 
and the Petri Quartet has performed all of his 
string quartets in a series of six evenings; 
to the exclusion 


den. in perform 
ances, 
besides several 
solo performers gave Beethoven evenings 
of other composers 
Se <= 

has already had its tenth 
discovered that 


Strauss’ “Feuersnoth” 
formance in Dresden. 


composer was present and paid its applausive respects 


per 
The audience the 


= 


i! 


conducted the Copenhagen Orchestra 
Beethoven program, and repeated thx 
to 


ent of the Copenhagen season 


Hans Richter 
through an entire 
performance at a 
been the principal e\ 


matinee. This is considered have 


HJ <€ 
\ one act comic opera, “Das war ich,” composed by 


the Prague conductor I.eo Blech, has been accepted for 
performance in Dresden 


cs =e 
= — 


Charpentier’s “louise” is promised its Munich premiér 
on June 15 
ZH €& 
Goldmark’s new opera, “G6tz von Berlichen,” is to be 
produced for the first time in Vienna this fall 
ft 
Also in Vienna, the Daudet-Bizet drama L’Arle 
sienne,’ is preparing for performance Colonne is to con 
luct 
— J 
— — 


In Dublin a private production was given a new Irish 
ypera, “Muirgheis,” composed by O’Bries 1 pupil 
Stanford, 


Heinrich Dessauer, of Linz, has constructed a new viola 
be the violin. The 


viola quality of tone is not sacrificed; the instrument has 


which can fingered the same as is 


been praised by Joachim and Hubay 


eS & 
The composer of comic opera Charles Lecocq cele- 


brated his seventieth birthday on June 3. To-day he is 
remembered “Madame Angot,” “Giroflé 
“The Little Duke,” although he composed a 
great number of these works which were shortlived 


only by his 


Girofla” and 


MANUSCRIPT SOCIETY 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS. 
A T the annual meeting of the Manuscript Society the 
following officers, and chairmen of com 
mittees were elected for the year 1902-3: 
John L. 


Frank L, Sealy, first vice-president 
Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, second 
Lucien G. Chaffin, corresponding secretar; 
J. Hazard Wilson, recording secr 


directors 


3urdett, president 


vice-president 





etar\ 
Louis R. Dressler, treasurer 
Paul Ambrose, librarian 
Directors—Gustav L. Becker. 

Mrs, Theodore Sutro, Miss J. T 

Trevett Pike, Carl Venth 
K.. 3. 
Carl Venth, chairman Examining Committee 
Frank L. Sealy, 
J. Trevett Pike, chairman Membership. Committee 
Theodore Pfafflin. Auditing Committee 


Marzo 
Dr. Smith N 


Theodore Pfafflin 
Penfield, 7 


Eduardo 
Draper, 


Goodrich, chairman Music Committee 


chairman Executive Committee. 
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MONTREAL MUSIC 
AND EUROPE. 


MONTREAL, May 31, 190 


OHN PHILIP SOUSA with his band paid us his an 
J nual visit and gave two concerts, a matinee and an 
evening at the Arena on the 24th inst. (Victoria Day) 
rhe soloists were Miss Lucille Jocelyn, soprano, and Miss 
Fritsch, violinist. The program was as usual varied 
ranging from Sousa to Verdi. Encores were demanded 
and the good natured bandmaster gave all the encores the 
audience asked for. The audiences, especially the one in 
the evening, were record breakers in the musical history 
of this city here must have been a ast 5,090 peop-e Il 
the house, which proved, as I have often stated, that Mr 
Sousa is increasing his popularity from year to year. Mr 


Sousa became famous through his compositions, while hi 
compositions became popular through his conducting 
When you hear a Sousa march under the baton of th 


composer then you can enjoy it 
The season I may say is practically over, and was with 
out doubt, one of the dullest on record. Early in October 


the Grau Opera Company gave four performances, and 


from that time until January 2 there was not a single 
concert of any importance I got despondent and | 
thought to myself the best thing I could do was to g 


to Europe, and if my European tour did not prove satis 
factory as tar as quality was concerned, it might a 
in quantity 

The five promenade concerts which I attended at the 
Queen’s Hall at London under Henry Wood were very en 
tertaining, but by no means inspiring, but considering that 
Mr. Wood is an Englishman he has done remarkably well 
From London to Leipsic is a long journey and I was very 
tired when I reached there, but I was just in time to 
hear the Gewandhaus Orchestra under Nikisch. The pet 
formance was to me an absolute revelation. I was nevet 
more enthusiastic or inspired as I was after the Schu 
mann D minor Symphony under the baton of that great 
genial conductor. Nikisch may have a rival on the Con 
tinent, but I would not listen to any critic in creation who 
would tell me that he has a superior. Such temperament 


and phenomenal memory conducting, the entire program 
by heart, is something that I never dreamed of. The or 
y, that 


chestra cannot be compared to the Boston Symphor 
is as far as the tonal quality is concerned, as the nuance 
which I often heard from the Boston organization, is more 
brilliant than the Gewandhaus Orchestra, but Nikisch 
makes it up with his great skill 

The soloists on this occasion were Joseph Hollman, who 
gave a somewhat reckless performance of Saint-Saens’ A 
minor Concerto, and Madame Wedekind, of Dresden, who 
is very popular on the Continent, but we have singers like 
her in New -York by the dozen. I stopped over at Dresden 
on my way to Vienna purposely to hear the opera there 
The opera house is one of the prettiest on the Continent 
The opera performed on this occasion was the “Marriage 
of Figaro.”” I enjoyed the accompaniment, costumes and 
scenery, but I could not enjoy the singers. It sounded to 
me somewhat provincial. Still less pleasure did I gain 
from the performance of the “Meistersinger” in Vienna 
I waited a week to hear that opera. I have been told that 
Vienna is the home of Wagner and of the singers that | 
heard there I could hardly think that it would be a 
home for DeKoven. True the accompaniment was superb 
the mounting was excellent, but the singers, besides hav 
ing small voices, sang most of the time off pitch. I found 
Vienna an absolutely unmusical city After remaining 
there a whole week I did not hear a concert of importance 
except one, and that was Sieveking, whom I heard in 
America several times, and surely would not have to travel 
4,000 miles to hear him again 

From Vienna I went to Berlin by way of Eger, Bohemia 
Being entertained by some musical friends I made the ac 
quaintance of a gentleinan by the name of Wilhelm Ritter 
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von Spaun, first lieutenant of the Austrian army, and 
who is a descendant of Freiherr von Spaun, where a Schu 
bert evening took place in his house, a photo of which | 
inclose herewith, which, no doubt, will prove very interest 
ing to the readers of THe Musicat Courier 

I left Eger in a hurry for Berlin to be on time to hear 


the Joachim Quartet, and had I known before the per 
formance what I knew after I would have taken my time 
and remained longer in Eger, as the performance by those 


four professors was to me a sore disappointment. It wes 
an absolutely academical performance. Mr. Abell and Mr 


Liebling both agreed with me, and told me they have 
stated the fact long ago. Aside from the above entertain 
ment, I attended a concert by the Tonkiinstler Orchestra 


Blumenberg, the famous violoncellist, will play the same 
concerto here next season with the Symphony Orchestra 
I must also give my hearty thanks for the courtesy shown 
to me by Mrs. Charles Samuels, the mother of the tw 
talented daughters of whom I spoke in my last and whon 
I eulogized in two other journals on my previous trip to 
Europe 











\ ScHUBERT EVENING AT THE Home 


inder Richard Strauss, who is a great composer. Ot the 
performance | do not wish to say anything. I also at 
tended several popuiar concerts Dy the Philharmonic Or 


hestra under Rebiczek. He does not bother the orchestra 
much, nor does the orchestra bother hi and neithet 
bothers the audience rhe three violinists that I heard at 


the time were Witek, Enesco and Hubermann, three good 
violinists, but by no means great ones The latter may 
become a great violinist some day, as he is young yet. Ii 
my stay in Berlin did not prove enjoyable as I expected 
1 must, however, give my sincere thanks to Arthur M. 
Abell and Mr. Liebling, both correspondents for THe Mu- 
sicat. Courter, as well as H. M. Kennedy, a correspondent 
of a New York monthly, who did their utmost to make 
my stay enjoyable 

I stopped in Li¢ge on my way to Brussels, just to have 
a glance at the city where all the fiddlers come from. |! 
heard Musin’s class at the conservatory, and some of th« 
youngsters drew more tone out of their $3 fiddles than 
some of the German violinists draw out of the Strad. The 
Belgian school has proved so far to be the most legitimate 


one in the world. I remained in Brussels five days, and 
the only concerts that were held there during that time 
was Zimmer’s Quartet, assisted by Arthur DeGreff and T 
Ysaye, pianist The program was entirely made up of 
Mozart’s compositions and proved very interesting. The 


Ysaye Symphony Orchestra also gave a concert. Vincent 
d'Indy conducted; Anton Hekking, the well-known violon 
cellist of Berlin, was the soloist. D’Indy is a greater com- 
poser than a conductor, but the main feature of the en 
tertainment was the performance of Saint-Saéns’ A minor 
Concerto, which was executed by Mr. Hekking Louis 


I left Brussels also in a hu meet Ysaye in London 
and I had only the pleasure of spending one day with 
him, leaving the following day for America 

While listening to an unsatisfactory performance of the 

Meistersinger” in Vienna, I said to my lady mpan 
that I w not go to hear any more singer m the 
Continent, ar 1 wait t I got New Y wher 

I I Maye 
yf FREIHERR VON SPAUN IN 1826 
1 would hear some good singing. ihe following luesday 


i heard lernina as Brunnhilde in “Siegtried.” To me she 





the greatest dramatic soprano | ever heard in all my life 
When I left the Metropolitan Opera House I said toa friend 
i mine, ihe musica cas with mei ver but such wa 
not the case, as Miss Caroline Montefiore, who sang in thi 
city with the Symphony Orchestra and who scored a pro 
unced success, as | stated in my last, gave me as mu 
pleasure as any musical entertainment I attended during 
my entre trip. She is not a Ternina because she is Miss 


Montefiore. 


There may be some local musical events, but 1 doubt if 
there will be any of any importance to the readers of Tue 
MUSICAL COURIER Harry B. Coun 


Honors for Miss Bessie May Bowman, 


oe MARCHES I, the singing teacher in Pari 
with whom Miss Bessie May Bowman has now 


been studying some weeks, recently invited Miss Bowman 
sing before her concert class. Her performance was re 
ceived with much favor by the class, and Madame Mar 
chesi praised the voice with enthusiasm. Miss Bowmai 
was atterward installed a member of the concert class 


E. M. Bowman, Miss Bowman's father, sailed on Tues 
lay last week, to be in London coronation week, and af 
terward to join his family in Paris He will be absent 


intil October 


F. A. Berry, H. S. Bossart, A. Keys and E. J. Shad 
four well-known musicians of Latrobe, Pa., have organ 
zed the Mozart String Quartet Club 
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is related of the late Benjamin Constant when 
he was contemplating a visit to this country, 
having received some orders for paintings, he went 
to his master, Cabanel, for advice. ‘‘What,” said 
Cabanel, “go to America! C’ e métier d’un 
tenor!” 


est 


HE recent premiére of “Orsola” at the Paris 
Opéra has stirred Le Ménestrel to verse: 
Apres le Pelléas, 
Hélas! 
Mais apres |’Orsola 
Hola! 


NE of the first foreign 

artists next season will be Gabrilowitsch, who 
will reach here about October 1. Dan Frohman 
has a number of dates already closed early in the 


Another great artist with whom Mr. Froh- 


arrivals among the 


season, 
man is now negotiating with in Europe will be an- 
nounced very shortly. 


<> 


legion of twenty 
played for two hours. 


MENESTREL” reports a concert which 
took place at Casalmonferrat at which a 
harpists, of the sex feminine, 
Among other successful 
numbers_ was Kossini’s “Priére de Moise.” But 
Le Ménestrel throws up its hands at the very idea 
of twenty harps playing for two hours.: So do we. 


OHN F. RUNCIMAN, the brilliant and aggres 

sive music critic of the London Saturday Re- 
PHeE MusicaL Courier, 
We 


advise Mr, Runciman to produce his work on the 


»p) 


wew and contributor to 


has just completed the score of a music drama. 
Continent or in New York. London’s critical con- 
fraternity might give the music a too warm wel 


come. 


sé MERICAN art, science and music are be- 
coming potent forces all round the globe.” 

Che Rev. Dr. Stuart MacArthur. 

Africa and Asia may take to rag-time and hodge- 
podge comic opera after the manner of our Tender- 
loin, but we feel convinced that Europe will con- 
tinue to cultivate Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven a few centuries longer. 


M. COHEN, of Detroit, writes to THE Mvu- 

SICAL COURIER to settle a wager. Of what 
religious denomination is Paderewski, the pianist? 
THe MusicaL CourRIER not believe 
couraging gambling, but sees no impropriety in 
Ignace Jan Paderewski 
He was mar- 
He 


does in en- 
answering this question. 
is a Roman Catholic by profession. 
ried in a Roman Catholic church at Warsaw. 
is Polish by birth. Schma’ Israel! 


RY way of Leipsic comes the astounding news 


chestrated 


that prominent Russian musicians have or- 
in this 
So much success had 


Schumann’s “Carnaval,” and 
form it is played at dances. 
the work on one of these occasions in St. Peters- 
burg that an enthusiastic music lover began to call 
for the composer! In music sheer enthusiasm, un- 
flanked by knowledge, has more opportunities of 
making several kinds of asses of itself than in al- 


most any other art. 


M R. FINCK printed the following in last Sat 

urday’s Evening Post: “All Hungary looks 
gratefully toward Weimar, where the memory of 
ler great son is honored in 
ner. In the name of the Hungarian Government | 


place tlus wreath at the feet of Franz Liszt. 


such a touching man- 


Franz 





Liszt, I bring you the greeting of your fatherland.” 
These words were spoken by Count Zichy, of 
Budapest, in Weimar on May 30, on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the Liszt monument. Among 
those who were present as executants or spectators 
were Saint-Saéns, Siegfried Wagner, Joachim, 
Schuch, Weingartner and d’Albert, who played the 
Liszt E flat major Concerto. 


CCORDING to C. M. Widor, the famous 
French organist, this is how Bach played the 
harpsichord: 

His five fingers bent so that their extremities fell per 
pendicularly on the keyboard, above which they formed a 
parallel line ever ready to obey. 
on leaving the touch, but rather glided 


The finger did not rise 
perpendicularly 
back toward the palm of the hand; in the transition from 
one touch to another, this very gliding imparted to the 
next finger the exact strength of pressure that had been 
put in force by the preceding finger; hence a great even 
ness and touch that was neither thick nor harsh 

Bach had a small hand, the motion of his fingers was 
only 


perceptible, as the first phalanges were the 


His hand preserved the rounded shape 


barely 
ones that moved 


even in the executiaa of the most difficult passages; the 
fingers were barely raised above the keyboard, just a 
shade more than in the playing of a shake \s soon as ; 
finger had been used, he brought it back to its proper 
position. The remainder of his body took no part what 
ever in the work. It is only those whose hands are not 
sufficiently nimble that need to exert the whole fram, 
when playing 
= 


ARIS is still agog about Debussy’s music to 

‘Pelléas et Mélisande.” Raymond Bouyer, in 
trying to reduce it to some incomprehensible for 
mula, sums it up as impressionism in music. What 
is impressionism, anyway? asks the Frenchman 
Something toujours vague, and it comes in two va 
ricties: Whistlérisme respect 
tively after Whistler and Pissarro. the first 
school Whistler, Mallarmé and Debussy compose 


Pissarisme 
Of 


and 


la trinité du vague.” 

Poor Wagner, misunderstood by the French 
even more than he could have wished to be in his 
wildest moments, must figure somewhere in the 
scheme, and, sure enough, he comes in astride of 
Grane. In the Salon of 1865 Manet’s “Olympia” 
was driving the sages to drink in order to express 
opinions about this “terreur.”. So Champfleury 
saved the nation’s honor and let light into their 
sombre skulls by delivering himself of the child of 
wisdom: ‘Manet, c’est le neveu de Wagner!” 

But now time has taken some excitement from 
both of these offenders, and one considers them 
masters—at least in comparison with the wild fling 
3ut the cal- 


Curiosity will 


ers of paint and harmonies of to-day. 
endar will adjust all these things. 

play itself out and the “Nocturnes,” 
Tis well. 


as ‘Pelléas,” 


will pass from the public eye. 
par kaces CHARLEY, of the French Opera 

Company, is suing for $2,900, money due 
on the guarantee of $5,000 by M. A. Potthoff and 
Archie R. Coates, of Milwaukee, in which city the 
New Orleans organization appeared at the Pabst 


Theatre with varying 
FREEDOM OF THE J fortunes Henry M 
Mendel, at one time 


CRITICAL PRESS. 

president of the Milwau 
kee Musical Society, gave expert testimony, ac 
cording to the Milwaukee Wisconsin. The point is 
that a layman, 
express oral and written opinions concerning a 


critic or a newspaper ma\ 
composer, a musical or dramatic work, a player ot 
singer without being exposed to the charge of 
libel. Richard Wagner was called a plagiarist 

not composer 
from Bach to Brahms. 
of a trained critic on matters esthetic is upheld as 
libelous then the freedom of the press in this coun 


Luckily such 


without reason—and so 
When the honest verdict 


was every 


try will suffer a dangerous setback. 





























a lamentable thing is not likely to occur. The press 
will never consent to be gagged simply to suit the 
egotism of notoriety crazed mediocrities. 





MMEDIATELY upon his return to Moscow 
in the fall of 1872 Tschaikowsky rented a 
larger apartment. His income was on the increase 
and it justified this expenditure. At the Conserva- 
tory his salary now amounted to 2,300 rubles, and 
another source of revenue 
A NEW was the journalistic work, 
TSCHAIKOWSKY for now he had been ap- 
BIOGR APHY— pointed one of the staff on 
1872-1873, the Russischen Nachrichten. 
Modeste is singularly frank 
in his opinion of Peter Iljitsch as a critic. He ad 
mits that in reading one of his brother’s recensions 
one knows it to be the work of an honest, thorough 
musician; but it lacks all the subtlety of artful 
criticism that with few cunning lines gives the 
reader some idea of the composition under dis- 
cussion and also its value and place in music. 
Tschaikowsky in his articles waged honest war 
against charlatanism and ignorance; he depre- 
cated the public’s love for the “Italians” and the 
“American waltzes,” and fought, in a word, against 
anything musically unsound. In this direction his 
efforts were not without results 
This first interesting letter of this season is to 
his brother Modeste. It is truly a composer’s let- 
ter. His Symphony—evidently the second one 
is well under way and performance is promised 
He thinks it by far the best 
thing he has written thus far 


upon completion 
Furthermore his 
quartet has created furore in St. Petersburg, and 
his intimate friend Schilowsky has returned to Mos 
cow with him and means to settle there. 

And why should he not write about his com- 
positions to the exclusion of other matter? He 
admits that the one thing of interest in life is just 
this success as a composer—both teaching at the 
conservatory and writing critiques are tedious 
tasks, and he hates them cordially. Just at this 
time his opera “Opritschnik” was hanging fire, and 
he swears a mighty oath—only in a letter, of 
course—that if this work is refused never, never 
will he dip his composer’s pen into the inkwell 
again! To another correspondent he admits that 
his new symphony threatens to amount to nothing 
This is a strange contradiction when compared to 
his expressions in the letter to “Modi.” Ah, these 
composers! 

Tschaikowsky’s father seems to have hinted that 
it was about time to think of matrimony, but Peter 
Iljitsch replies that he fears the step would bring 
regrets in its wake. Admitting that he earns 
enough for two—3,000 rubles a year—he is never- 
theless constantly in debt and knows so little how 
to arrange his money matters. Of his health he 
has little to complain, save that his eyes are play- 
ing out and he has had to resort to glasses—which, 
so he is told, improve his appearance! 

Christine Nilsson visited Moscow in December 
of this year and sang triumphantly. Tschaikowsky 
thinks her much improved as an actress since his 
first view of her, and her voice is something quite 
apart: “When she begins to sing one believes at 
first that it is nothing extraordinary; suddenly she 
rings out a C sharp or breathes out pianissimo a 
long-held tone—then the entire audience breaks 
forth in applause.” Yet Nilsson does not please 
him as much as did the Artét! It would be well to 
remember that Peter Iljitsch was at one time very 
much in love with the Artot. 


During the Christmas holidays he was called to 
St. Petersburg by the committee sitting in judg- 
ment on his opera “Opritschnik.” This work had 
already passed two censors and was now in the 
hands of the conductors of all the royal theatres in 


St. Petersburg. They were Naprawnik, Bevignani, 


Rybassow, Silvain Mangen, Betz and Babkoff. 
Now with the one exception of Naprawnik, Peter 
Iljitsch had supreme contempt for the musical abili- 
ties of these gentlemen, and considered them in- 
finitely his inferiors; so that an invitation to come 
and play his opera before them angered and vexed 
him, especially as he scented refusal at the end of 
his performance. He tried every possible way to 
escape the ordeal, but nothing availed | im save to 
travel to St. Petersburg and play. At the close of 
the ominous session the opera was accepted unani- 
mously. 

Following this happy judgment came jolly times 
The composer visited his father and spent a week 
with him; he hébnobbed with his musical friends, 
“the Almighty Crew,” and earned their enthusiastic 
praise. During a soirée at Rimsky-Korsakoff's he 
played the Finale of his C minor Symphony and 
“they almost tore me apart”; while Mme. Rimsky 


1 piano 


Korsakoff begged him to make a four hande: 
arrangement of that Final The same evening 


Tschaikowsky begs of Stassov a subject for a 





symphonic phantasie, and during the course <¢ 


some correspondence Shakespeare’s ‘“Tempest’”’ is 
suggested and discussed 

Tschaikowsky’s Second Symphony was played 
in Moscow with success, and repeated at t 
concert that season of the Musical Society, wh 
the con poser was called out after each movemen 
and presented with laurels and a silver cup Chen 


follow busy times, writing critical articles and 
ing piano arrangements of his opera, besides edit 
ing a biography of Beethoven for a newspaper—of 


this only the beginning appeared 


He writes his brother of all this work and his 
successes, adding, humorously, that soon Anatol] 
Modeste and the others will not be known as 
Tschaikowsky any longer, but as “brothers of 


Tschaikowsky.” During the spring a lapse in cor 
respondence is explained by his work on the musi 


for a fairy story, Ostrowsky’s “Snegurotschka” and 


an accident—a severe cut in his left hand 
Kaschkin tells us that these were | pp mtns 
in Tschaikow skvy’s life He enjoved comp sit 9 the 
music for “Snegurotschka,” which is nothing mort 
dreadful than the Russian for “Schneewittcher 
and completed the score in three weeks. The staff 
of the conservatory, with some friends, indulged in 
an excursion into the country, and when the peas 
ants assembled Nikolai Rubinstein proposed a 
dance, buying wine and cookies for 9 
ones. There were also some peasant songs, and 
one of the themes Tschaikowsky remembered nine 
years afterward and used as the theme for the varia 
tions in the piano trio, which he dedicated to 
Nikolai Rubinstein. The music for the fairy _ tale 
pleased Rubinstein as well as it did the composer, 
who wanted to convert it into an opera, but Rim- 


sky-Korsakoff stole a march on him and utilize: 
the subject for an opera himself This displeased 
Peter lijitsch and he refused to make the acqnain- 
tance of the score until much later, when he even 
learned to like it. 

The conservatory season was now closed and 
Tschaikowsky decided to spend the money earned 
by composing the music to the fairy tale in travel 
first visting his sister in Kamenka, then to Constan- 
tinople, through Germany, Switzerland to Paris 
He returned by way of Italy, and upon his arrival 
in Russia made for Schilowsky’s country place in 
Ussowo. Here his friend was absent, but the house 
open and Peter Iljitsch spent some quiet weeks 
alone. 

One of his hobbies was to keep a diary. In his 
youth he did this with much detail, so much so that 
Modeste relates his determination to do so only in 
sketches in the future. He actually felt ashamed 
of his youthful frankness and destroyed the book 
Beginning with the end of the seventies he kept 
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another diary covering a period of ten years. He 


made Modeste promise him to burn it after his 
death, but—Modeste says he does not know why 
—Peter Iljitsch destroyed it himself, leaving only 
such portions as he saw fit. An earlier attempt to 


lates from the spring of this 


Keep such a record ¢ 
year, 1873, and continues during the trip. Very 


tle in it is of interest, being mostly impersonal, 


commonplace remarks or dull personal ones. At 
Uss during Schilowsky’s absence, Tschai- 
ketched his symphonic poem “Sturm,” 
suggested by Stassow The list of his composi- 
tions dur ¢ this season follows 
Opus 17, Symphony No. 2, C minor, dedicated 


w Branch of the Royal Russian Musical 


ed under Nikolai Rubinstein’s 


directior The second movement is taken from his 


Indine.” Kaschkin thought it should be 





{ the Little Russian Symphony, because its 
principal themes are little Russian folksongs 
I's sl hanged much in it later and worked 
over the entire first movement 
Opus 16, six songs: “Wiegenlied,” “Warte 
noch,” “FErfass nur einmal,” “Oh, moéchtest du ein- 
! noch singen,” “Was nun” and “Neugieriges 
I 
Opus 12, music to the fairy tale “Snegurotschka.” 
Some numbers of this composition are also taken 
from “Undine.” 
Perpetuum mobile out of Weber’s Sonate ar- 
. ¢ r tl left } 1 alone 
Besides the sketches for “Sturm” Tschaikowsky 
also wrote seventeen articles about musical hap- 
penings in Moscow 
Next week the interesting season of 1873-1874 
will b r¢ viewed. 
| N tl Leipsic Stgnale Mathilde Marchesi has 
ritt an article warning all the world that un- 
less ew generation of opera composers arise the 
beloved art of bel unto is doomed She sketches 
hurriedly the rise of this stvle of singing and blames 
its downfall directly to Wagner 


MARCHESI IS' (f course she adds apologetically 
PESSIMISTIC. that no one is a greater admirer 
of Wagner's genius than is she; 

that Wagner operas, sung to accompaniment 

1 covered orchestra, make only reasonable de- 


mands on the human voice; under other conditions 


he sit ring of a Wager er opera ré solve S 1fSé If into 
a pretty duel between the orchestra and the voice. 
Madame Marchesi also scolds against the horrid 


haste in which the voice of to-day is trained and 
put before the public. She says it means death to 
the organ, and pleadingly asks: “Where are the 
} 


voices to be found to-day which can shine in the 


mament twenty or thirty years and still 
serve as models for the later comers?” At present 
there is but a very small number of such voices and 
it is growing daily smaller. 

\ third and final evil threatening the voice of the 


} 


present is the young imitative composer who apes 


‘ 
the terrible master in principle, but lack his knowl- 
edge of vocal possibilities 

And the relief from these plagues? Madame is 
ready with her answer: A tribe of composers who, 
properly equipped, know how to combine bel canto 
with the “symphonic opera’”’—for so she insists upon 


calling the Wagner operas. Verbum sat sapienti. 


nv Orchestra season, commented on in 


THE $70,000 deficit in the Philadelphia Sym- 
ph 


last issue, has been made good, so says the 


our 
Philadelphia press, the guarantors and other gen- 
erous ones coming to the rescue—not only with 
cash for the shortage, but with promises of con- 
tinued support. The result will be the incorpora- 
tion of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association and 


a series of concerts next season. 
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Waters glisten and sunbeams quiver, 
The wind blows fresh and free 
Take my boat to your breast, O River! 


Carry me out to Sea! 


This land is laden with fruit and grain, 
With never a place left free for flowers, 

A fruitful mother; but I am fain 

For brides in their early bridal hours. 


Take my boat to your breast, O River! 
Carry me out to Sea! 


The Sea, beloved by a thousand ships, 
Is maiden ever, and fresh and free. 
Ah, for the touch of her cool green lips, 

Carry me out to Sea! 


Take my boat to your breast, dear River, 
And carry it out to Sea! 
—LAURENCE Hope. 
<= P—— 


Liszt AND RoME. 


“The inspired one, be he poet, philosopher, artist, al- 


ways will he carry in his soul, like some secret ill, a burn- 
ing longing for you, Italy. The homesickness for Italy 
is the nostalgia of noble spirits, who, like the mysterious 


child of Goethe’s creating, cry again and again: ‘Tis there! 


Tis there!’” Liszt To GrorGE SAND 
HE Roman candle has attracted many spiritual 
moths. Goethe, Humboldt, Platen, Winkel- 
mann, Thorwaldsen, Gregorovius and Liszt—to 
mention only the first at hand—fluttered to Rome 
and ascribe to it much of their finer productivity. 
For Franz Liszt it was a loadstone of double 
power—the ideality of the place attracted him and 
its religion anchored his spiritual restlessness. 

Liszt liked a broad soul-margin to his life. 
Heine touched on this side of Liszt’s character when 
he wrote of him: “Speculation has the greatest 
fascination for him; and still more than with the 
interests of his art is he engrossed with all manner 
of rival philosophical investigations which are oc- 
cupied with the solution of all great questions of 
heaven and the earth. For long he was an ardent 
upholder of the beautiful Saint-Simonian idea of 
the world. Later the spiritualistic or rather va- 
porous thoughts of Ballanche enveloped him in 
their midst; now he is enthusiastic over the Re- 
publican-Catholic dogmas of a Lamennais who has 
hoisted his Jacobin cap on the cross. * * * 
Heaven knows in what mental stall he will find 
his next hobby-horse!” 

This was written in 1837, and only two years 
afterward Liszt paid his first visit to Rome. What 
would the cynic of the mattress have written could 
he have known of Liszt’s final conversion, and 
that—at least so says La Mara and so one gleans 
from the Wittgenstein letters—at the hands of a 
woman! On this occasion Heine’s ink would have 
been so begalled that it would have curdled on his 
pen. Ah, well, who knows what might have been 
Heine’s later mental state had he outlived his own 


cynicism? 
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Based on letters and diaries of Liszt, Gregoro- 
vius, Ad. Stahr, Fanny Lewald, W. Allmers, Car- 
dinal Wiseman, Jul. Schnorr von Carolsfeld and 
others, Eugen Segnitz has compiled a study of 
“Franz Liszt und Rom.” 

The time spent in the Eternal City was unques- 
tionably an important one in Liszt’s life and worthy 





of the detailed attention given it. Rome in 1839 
presented a contradictory picture. Contrasted to 
the pomp of the Vatican were the unprincipled con- 
ditions of the city itself. Bands of robbers infested 
it and the surroundings, making it as unsafe as an 
English highway during the glorious but rather 
nervous times of Jonathan Wild and his agile con- 
fréres. So, for instance, Massocia and his band 
kidnapped the pupils of the seminary in Albano, 
and when the demanded ransom was not forthcom 
ing defiantly strung up these innocents on trees 
flanking the gateways of Rome. So, too, the po- 
litical freedom of the city found a concession in 
the privilege of Cardinal Consalvi, who permitted 
foreign papers of every political party to be read 
openly; while the papal edict declared null and 
void all contracts closed between Christian and 
Hebrew. 

The Church itself was regarded by some as a 
means of controlling the masses; by others its de- 
mands were followed even to the minutest detail, 
and still a third party walked the tightrope of Chris- 
tianity and balanced itself cleverly enough to save 
its own soul—at least so it hoped. “As monk I 
hoped to become blessed, as cardinal I began to 
doubt it, and as pope I have scarcely any belief in 
it!’ Thus Pius V. 

In matters of art things were not much better. 
The censor swung his axe in a most irresponsible 
and, now to us, laughable manner. Overbeck’s 
“Holy Family” was condemned because the feet of 
the Madonna in it were too bare; Thorwaldsen’s 
“Day and Night” was offensive in its nudeness; 
Raffael’s art was an eyesore, and the same dis- 
criminating mind, Padre Piazza, would have liked 
to have consigned to the flames all philosophical 
books, of course. 

The musical taste and standard was not elevat- 
ing at this time. Piccini, Paesiello, Cimarosa, Sac- 
chini, Anfossi, Sarti, Righini, Paer and Rossini— 
the latter the greatest of all these “musical pastry 
cooks”—wrote purely for the sensual enjoyment of 
the people. 

Even the behavior of the masses in theatres was 
defined by an edict issued by Leo XII. Any poor 
devil of a macaroni eater caught wearing his hat 
in the theatre was shown the door; if an actor in- 
terpolated either mien or word not provided for 
in the prompt book he was sent to the galleys for 
five years; the carrying of weapons in places of 
amusement was punishable with a life sentence in 
the galleys, and wounding another during a row 
earned a death verdict for the unfortunate one; ap- 
plause and hisses were rewarded by a prison term 
of from two months to half a year. 

Pleasant restrictions these for the demonstration 
loving Italians. How they must have squirmed 
under this despotic heel. 

on ae 
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Liszt’s first visit to Rome occurred in 1839, and 
in company with the Countess d’Agoult. This year 
is also another landmark in Liszt’s career—it was 
the last one of his intimacy with the Countess. A 
strange mating this had been. Her salon was the 
meeting place where enthusiastic persons foregath- 
ered—esthetes, artists and politicians. Liszt be- 
came a member of these cercles, and the impres- 
sionable young man of twenty-three was as so much 
dough in the hands of this sensation mongering 
woman, six years his senior. The intimate details 
need not be gone into here. All the world knows 
that three children were born them—Cosima, Blan- 
dine and Daniel. Against Liszt’s wishes she had fol- 
lowed him to Berne, and there is plenty of evidence 
at hand that he assumied the inevitable responsibili- 
ties with good grace and treated her as his wife, 
but evidently not entirely to her satisfaction, “La 
Comtesse d’Agoult ne sera jamais Madame Liszt”. 
escaped her wrathful lips more than once. She 
fancied herself the muse of the young genius; but 


the wings of the young eagle she had patronized 
soon outstripped her vain and fickle fancy. It all 
happened in half a decade. 

Their years of wandering were noteworthy. 
From Paris to Berne and Geneva; then two trips 
back to Paris, where Liszt fought his duel of the 
keyboard with Thalberg. They rested a while at 
Nahant, befriended by George Sand, which they 
forsook for Lake Como, some flying trips to Milan 
and eventually Venice. It happened to be the year 
of the Donau floods—1837—and the call for help 
took Liszt to Vienna, where he gave benefit con- 
certs for the sufferers. This accomplished, the pair 
returned to Venice and threaded their way to 
Rome by way of Lugano, Genoa and Florence. 


SE es 


Originally Liszt had no intention of concertizing 
on this trip; but he excused his appearances on 
the concert platforms in the Italian cities: “I did 
not wish to forget my trade entirely.” 

The condition of music of the day in Italy held 
out no inducements or illusions to him. He writes 
Berlioz that he wished to make the acquaintance 
of the principal Italian cities and really could hope 
for no benefiting influence from these flighty stops. 
But there was another reason why he was so little 
influenced, and it was simply that Italy of the day 
had nothing of great musical interest to offer Liszt. 

His first public appearance in Rome was in Jan 
uary, 1839. Tl rancilla Pixis-Gohringer, adopted 
daughter of his friend Pixis and pupil of Sonntag 
and Malibran, gave a concert at this time, and it 
was here that Liszt assisted. After that the Ro 
mans did what ever so many had done before 
them—threw wide their doors to the artist Liszt. 
Thus encouraged he dared give serious recitals in 
face of all the Roman musical flippancy. He de 
fied public taste and craving and gave a series of 
what he called in a letter to the Princess Belgiojoso 
“soliloques musicaux”’; in these he impersonated 
the part of a musical Louis XIV., and politely 
said: “Das Konzert bin ich!” He quotes one of 
his programs: 

1. Overture to “William Tell,” performed by Mr. Liszt. 

2. Fantaisie on reminiscences of ‘“Puritani,’”’ composed 
and performed by the above named 

3. Studies and Fragments, composed and performed by 
the same 

4. Improvisation on a given theme—still by the same 
That is all! 

This was really nothing more than a forerunner 
of the present and much abused piano recital. Liszt 
was the first one who ventured an evening of piano 
compositions without fearing the disgust of an au 
dience. From his accounts they behaved very well 
indeed, and applauded and chatted only at the 
proper time. 
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Liszt, realizing that he had nothing to learn from 
the living Italians, turned to their dead; and for 
such studies his first visit to Rome was especially 
propitious. Gregory XIV. had opened the Etruscan 
Museum but two years before and was stocking it 
with’ the treasures which were being unearthed in 
the old cities of Etruria. The same Pope also en- 
larged the Vatican library and took active interest 
in. the mural decorations of these newly added ten 
rooms. The painters Overbeck, Cornelius and 
Veit were kept actively employed in this city, and 
the influence of their work was not a trifling one 
on the painter colony. The diplomat von Bunsen 
and the Cardinals Mezzofanti and Mai exerted 
their influences to spread general culture. 

An interesting one of Liszt’s friendships, dating 
from this time, is that with Jean Auguste Domi- 
nique Ingres, a director of the French Académie. 
Loafing under the oaks of the Villa Medici Ingres 
would disentangle for his younger friend the con- 
fusion of impressions gathered in his wanderings 
among Rome’s art treasures. Himself a music 
lover and something of a musician—he played the 
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violin in the theatre orchestra of his native place, higher artistic plane than it had been; in it Lis 


Montauban, at some performances of Gluck’s also inaugurated a new phase of the possibilities 


operts—Ingres admiréd Haydn, Mozart, Bee- of concert giving. It was the time in which he 
thoven and above all Gluck, upon whom he looked fought both friend and enemy. fought without quar 
as the musical successor to Aischylus, Sophocles ter for the cause of art. 

and Euripides. Under such sympathetic and in- a 


LM 


telligent guidance Liszt’s admiration for the other 


arts became ordered. After a day among the forest As a composer Liszt, during his first stay in 


of statues he would coax his friend to take up the Italy, 1837-40, was far from active. The ‘Fantaisie 
violin, and Liszt writes almost ecstatically of Ingres’ quasi Sonata apres une lecture de Dante” and 


Beethoven readings. the twelve “Etudes d’exécution transcendante 


It is entirely within reason to argue that we owe both came to life at Lake Como. There were be- 
to this new viewpoint such of Liszt’s compositions sides the “Chromatic Galop” and the pieces “Spo 
as were inspired by works of the other arts. Such, salizio,” “I] Penseroso” and “Tre Sonetti de P 
to name a few, were “Sposalizio” and “II Pense- trarca,’ which became part of the “Années de 
roso”—after Raffael and Michel Angelo—‘Die Pélerinage (Italie).” His first song, with piano ac 
Hunnenschlacht”—Kaulbach—and “Danse Maca- companiment, “Angiolin dal biondo crin,” dates 
bre”—after Andrea Orcagnas. That Liszt was sus- from these days. The balance of this time was de 


ceptible to such impressions even before is proven voted to making arrangements of melodies by Mer 
by his essay “Die Heilige Cacelia von Raffael,” cadante, Donizetti and Rossini, and to finishing the 
written earlier than this Roman trip; but under piano transcriptions of the Beethoven symphonies. 
Ingres’ hints his width of vision was extended, and ‘These and a few others about cover his list of com- 
he began to find alluring parallels between the fine positions and arrangements during these years 
arts—his comprehension of Mozart and Beethoven Truly not much; but the influence of Italy—and 


grew with his acquaintance of the works of Raffael more particularly Rome—was to unfold and en- 


} 


and Michael Angelo. He compared Giovanni da_ velop his every act of life from this time hence. 


yisa Fra Beato and Francia with Allegri, Marcello Of his second stay at the City of Seven Hills I 
s 5 » 


and Palestrina; Titian with Rossini. shall write next week 


-- a 


eS & @ <& 

What attracted Liszt principally during his first . ae pene = : 
: : Ms The Bookman prints a “Limerick” of Stockton’s, 

stay at Rome was the religion of art, as it had at- ; sal : 
: ; : Wy which, as his stories frequently did, mystified the 
tracted Goethe before him. Segnitz quotes against . : 
simple minded The Limerick was recited at an 


this attitude the one of Berlioz, whom the ruins of =e : 
: ai : , Authors’ Club meeting, the topic of which was 
Rome touched very slightly, as did Palestrina’s |, al 

; te > i, : Fame and Its Blunders”’: 
church music. Berlioz found the latter devoid of 








- wed she anietlons af avnteti 
religious sentiment, and in this verdict he was Each member received the privilege of explai 
i mee : y why he was not si se me the of dh 
joined by none less than the smirking Mendels- So) ee wrested 

why some other men ber Was more tamous 


sohn. True, the number of voices in the Sistine 
choir was not very great, and Berlioz was ever a “ Mr. Stockton, when hi os Seerey Sere - 


man of masses, be they never so musical. he was quite satisfied Referring to his long 

The surroundings, the atmosphere—if you will G™UGSeTy Upon Magazines a l newspapers a S 
allow of that much tortured word—of Rome ap- final breaking loose a literature, he illustrate 
pealed mightily to Liszt, and under them his in- his point by reciting the following lines: 
dividuality thrived and asserted itself. The scat- There was an old monk of Siberia 


PF . . : _ £ Whose life it grew drearier and drearier 
tered and often hurried impressions of this first S “at 


visit ordered themselves gradually, but the com- With a hell of a yell 

posite whole deflected his life’s currents into the And eloped with ‘in Minti Suy 

one steady and broad stream of art. Like Goethe, I'wo or three davs later Mr. Stockton we 

he might have regarded his first day at Rome as Mr, Eggleston with a long and melancholy fac 
the one of his second birth, as the one on which and asked: 

his true self was delivered. The Via Sacra by “What did you understand me to mean by the 


which he left Rome led him into the forum of the yerses I recited here the other night?” 
art world. ' “Why, there was only one interpretation possi- 
oe ©& ble,” Mr. Eggleston replied. “You meant that for 

In June, 1839, after a stay of five months, Liszt, a space you made wages by editing other people's 
accompanied by the Countess d’Agoult, left Rome matter, and that at last you broke your bonds an 
for the baths at Lucca. The elusive peace he was went to making literature on your own account.” 
tracking escaped him here, and he wandered to the “Well,” he answered, with his droll drawl, ‘that 
little fishing village San Rossore. In November of is what I think I meant. But perhaps others know 
the same year he parted company with Italy—and better. That is what I meant to mean, anyhow, 
also with the Countess. The d’Agoult had ro- but perhaps I was wrong. You see, one is so often 
mantic ideas of their union, in which the inevitable wrong in these matters concerning himself. To 
responsibilities of this sort of thing played no part. day in a bisexual club, Mrs. Stockton and I were 
Segnitz regards the entire affair as having been a greeted with the exclamation: ‘Why, | never knew 
most unfortunate one for Liszt, and says that the that your marriage was a runaway one!’” 
latter only saved himself and his entire artistic fu- a = 
ture by separating from the Countess. The years 
of contact had formed no spiritual ties between 
them and the rupture was inevitable. 

With her three children d’Agoult started for many poets, so little demand for poetry; so much 


Paris to Liszt’s mother; later, through Liszt’s in- good verse, so few to read it! These contradic 


In the June Cornhill Sidney Low exclaims in an 


interesting way on “The Plethora of Poets.” So 


tervention, a complete reconciliation with her fam- tions do exist to-day, and Mr. Low shows, says the 
ily was effected. Though after the death of her Academy, how easy it is to find gold in the vers« 
mother the Countess inherited a fortune, Liszt con- which comes out so abundantly and with so littl 
tinued to support the children. reward of notice. The puzzle sets him on the in 

Leaving San Rossore the artist began his public quiry whether the music of the written word has 
life in earnest. It was the immediate beginning of been drowned by the music of tones and numbers. 
his virtuoso period and Vienna was the starting “The art of Beethoven and Bach is fot nobler or 
point of his triumphal tournée across Europe. more perfect than that of Virgil and Dante, of Mil- 
This period was an important one for the develop- ton and Shelley. But it may be that it strikes more 


of piano playing, putting the latter on a much easily to the heart of our generation. Does poetry 











NOTICE. 


Musicians and people interested in musical affairs who 
are going to Europe can have all their mail sent, care of this 
office, aud it will be forwarded to them. Musical people 
generally, who are visiting New York, or who are here 
temporarily, can have all of their mail addressed to them, 
care of this office, where it will be kept until they call for 


it, or redirected, as requested. 


hare with sculpture the disability that waits on 


lastic art in an age which has lost the sense of 





the delight in symmetry? Our hurrying 
emotions, our tense and quivering nerves, cannot 
se to dwell on line and curve and balance, or to 
taste the cold perfection of ordered rhythms, of ex 
quisite description, of subtle allusion, of carved 
d pinnacled and fretted languag lhe poet, like 
he sculptor, makes his appeal to the senses and the 
vassions through the mind, the imagination and 
1e me I but e ct poser gues straign to 
the fevered modern soul, nor does he demand from 
it that kind of tranquil and intelligent co-operation 
V it which verse is like the tinkling of a cracked 
bal, the beat of an untuned drum = 
generation trained on Brahms and Chopin, 
mn Schubert and rieg and WW gner, the poets pipe 
to ears 1 if, indeed, but tingling with the 
Voice f the starry spheres. Is the solution of the 
enigma above mentioned | give it for what it is 
worth. It is at least more flattering than some 
others that might conceivably be suggested.” The 
theory is interesting and well put, but it does not 
exactly wrench assent from its socket. We should 
have thought that even in these days the amount 
f great music listened to and enjoyed is insuff- 
cient to prevent the ear from being captured by the 
I tl a ¢ ) t nmne verse € tn igl t 
i een eX] l prevent g captured 
he onplace perfec f Mr. Kipling’s 
\ Mr. Low 1 I n the right 
1n age } cna es a ever-muiti 
g s s ma pt ellectual nerves 
S f yr YT sensitiveness favorable to 
pt ! f b vi b ivorable 
t he I t I g I Joes inyone 
x] g publish nt next 
five years The instinctive answer is surely, No 
Ce 
Mobius has, to the best of his belief, proved that 
por ti i Cases i o the mother 
of the bard. The touch of sentiment in this posi 
tion wins it ready acceptance. It is a feminine doc 
trine, the obvious influence from which is that the 
rougher sex is not apt to beget those gentle beings, 
the Pp vets, S Ss n La é 
Francis Galton, however, in “Hereditary Genius” 
has stated positively “in the case of poets and art- 
ists the influence of the female line is enormously 
less than the male,” and he supports his assertion 


with a “summary of relationships of twenty-four 
poets grouped into twenty families.” From this it 
would appear that Goethe alone can trace poetic 
talent to his mother. “From my father,” he says, 
“I inherit my frame and the steady guidance of my 
life; from dear little mother (Mutterchen) my happy 
disposition and love of story telling (fabuliren).” 


Byron’s mother is described as “strange, proud, 
; g 


passionate and half mad,” and Tasso’s as gifted in 
all respects. The other poets mentioned by Galton 
have some of them gifted fathers, as Milton; others 
gifted uncles and other relatives, mostly, alas, 
males 


There are families in which literary and other 
talent is hereditary, as, for instance, the families of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth; but, as a rule, the sons 
of poets are dull dogs. The late Sir Percy Shelley 


should have been a paragon 


to judge by his an- 
cestry, a poet father and a mother who wrote 
l‘rankenstein.” Sir Percy Shelley, however, was 
content to win only social popularity as an organ 


izer of private theatricals. The son of the poetic 


Brownings is a meritorious painter—not a poet— 
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and the descendants of certain other famous poetic 
marriages are, alas, in lunatic asylums. We have 
in mind three insane descendants of famous poets. 

It is possible that the children of poets are bored 
in early years by their surroundings and the mental 
attitude of their parents and make haste to become 
prosaic. Certain it is that the sons of political 
reformers and enthusiasts are often the most un- 
progressive of men, the sons of millionaires the 
least businesslike and those of divines the least 
saintly 

A good story has been going the rounds of Lon- 
don since the advent of the opera season and the 
premiere of —s Sibyl Sanderson, writes the 
“Stroller” of Town Topics. The Marchioness of 
Z—— encountered the fair singer at Peter Martin’s 
one morning, and, gushing over the performance 
of the previous evening, added, with real ingenuity, 
if dubious enthusiasm: “And your jewels, my dear 
Sibyl—ravishing, entrancing! Where did you get 
such a marvelous collection?” 

“You liked them—really , 
ing and pleased—if incredulous. 
My dear, I have never seen their 


purred Sibyl, blush- 


“Like them! 
equal.” 

“But you don’t mean to say you thought them 
real?” expostulated Sibyl, her candid eyes express- 
ing no more than she intended. 

“Real? Why—why, 
Marchioness, and her rising inflection gave excel- 
lent effect. “Now you simply can’t tell me, my 


said the 





dear, that they are paste!” 

“But they are indeed, my dear Marchioness,” 
said Sibyl, in distress. “And to think you imagined 
all those splendid necklaces and sunbursts and 
you 


brooches were real! Oh, oh!” she wailed, 
didn’t—you couldn’t think me so bad as all that, 
could you?” 
= << 

No one but Acton Davies, of the Evening Sun, 
could have written such a dream-pastel as this: 

“Yes,” said the dead-head, as he dropped Band- 
master Duss’ autographed ‘pass for two”’ into the 
ticket box, “Duss thou art and unto Duss shalt 
thou return.” 


it 


The cabled reports and dramatic columns of the 
Sun proclaim Rupert Hughes’ play “A Wooden 
Wedding” a success at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
London. It would not surprise his many friends if 
the stage claimed the undivided gifts of Mr. 


Hughes. 


From Schirmers. 


-HIRMER & SONS will shortly publish a new work 
S which is sure to attract great attention in the musical 
world. It is a book written by Frau M. Brée, who first 
pupil and then for many years the valuable assistant of 
Professor Les yey speaks about the Leschetizky 
method, both from the knowledge imparted to her dur- 
ing her long and intimate intercourse with the master 
himself, as well as from her own long personal experience 
as teacher. The work is not a dry expusition of the sub 
ject, but interests and holds one by its fluent style, wit 
and conciseness. It contains besides a very laudatory 
preface by Leschetizky forty-seven prints of his hand in 
different positions, which will form a great aid to the 
ar method 


pupils and would-be students of this popu 


Schotts edit the work in Europe. 


DUSS CONCERTS. 


HIS week at the St. Nicholas was ushered in with a 
tremendous house on Sunday evening Mr. Duss 


continues to give very entertaining programs to large 


audiences nightly. 


THE PHILHARMONIC. 


OME months ago negotiations were began with 
Felix Mottl, of Carlsruhe, to bring him over 
to this country for the purpose of conducting the 
Philharmonic concerts, because it was found that 
the receipts under Mr. Paur were constantly de- 
creasing. A number of well-known subscribers of 
the Philharmonic and other citizens raised a fund 
that would enable them to offer him an inducement 
for five years, or some term of that kind. It may as 
well be said that Mr. Floersheim, who was in this 
country at the time, was appealed to and requested 
to use his influence with Mr. Mottl, and a corre- 
spondence passed between them which was entirely 
independent of the correspondence with those gen- 
tlemen who were interested in the Philharmonic. 

Before that, however, Mr. Carnegie was ap- 
proached, and, much to the surprise of those who 
had spoken to him, he suggested as conductor of 
the Philharmonic Frank Damrosch, and at that 
time this paper also interlaced his name with that 
of his brother, Walter, because it was known that 
he had been suggested by Mr. Carnegie as the 
conductor of the Philharmonic. The scheme was 
to combine the Philharmonic with the Oratorio 
Society and the Musical Art Society, the People’s 
Choral Union, and establish a musical syndicate. 
Of course, it was entirely impracticable. Mr. Car- 
negie had views that were purely visionary, for a 
scheme of that kind is an impossibility, as is well 
understood by musical people. Mr. Carnegie, not 
being musical, despite the fact that he is president 
of the Philharmonic—which is an honorary posi- 
tion—cannot conceive of certain musical conditions 
in this city. 

It was at this period that the proposition was 
made to Mottl, a guarantee of $50,000 being pre- 
pared for him. Walter Damrosch at that time ap- 
peared upon the scene as the proposed conductor 
of the Philharmonic, and wrote to some of the 
leading men that he had no desire whatever for 
money, but would be glad to conduct for the honor 
of it; and he was thereupon accepted. If we are 
not mistaken it was Mr. Naumberg, a banker ot 
this city and a very great enthusiast and an oid 
supporter of the Philharmonic, who secured the 
$50,000 guarantee for Mottl; but whoever he may 
be, the interesting question to be raised here is the 
influences of the Damrosch brothers in musical 
affairs of the city. 

It is probably best that they should be so. They 
are identified with the large and numerous set ot 
people through whom they control musical per- 
formances and events, and are no doubt doing their 
best, in their way, to elevate the art among their 
acquaintances. The concerts of the Philharmonic 
have long since ceased to be interesting, except on 
rare occasions, when extra rehearsing took place 
and new works were produced under the force and 
pressure of Boston competition. 

Mr. Gericke will now give us his _ orchestral 
concerts, and Walter Damrosch will give us his 
Philharmonic concerts, and the other events will be 
conducted by Frank Damrosch, so music will drag 
along without any particular inspiration. 

The city is not prepared for a great orchestra 
Mr. Carnegie cannot be 
depended upon to do anything, because he is in- 


under these conditions. 


terested in the Philharmonic, and has entirely false 
conceptions as to what conditions in New York 
should be, and besides that Mr. Carnegie has a 
perfect right to have a favorite, or any number of 
favorite conductors he may desire, but he cannot 


be depended "pon to furnish the large fund that is 





necessary to float, as we would call it, financially 
speaking, an orchestral scheme. There are many 
men that are able to do it, but evidently New York 
is not prepared for it. The time has not come, and 
the reign of the Damrosches will therefore con- 
tinue, and there is no reason why it should not be 
so. They are quick-witted, bright, intelligent, ac- 
tive and influential, and have, through marriage 
and other associations, secured connections that are 
valuable for the furtherance of their particular 
schemes and their tending to affairs with proper 
judgment as they may choose. This must be ac- 
corded to them, because if it is true that Mr. Dam- 
rosch is conducting the Philharmonic free of 
charge, it is a magnificent scheme for him—an ex- 
cellent business idea. There will not be much 
time lost in rehearsing, because that has never been 
a feature with Mr. Damrosch or with the Philhar- 
monic until a few yéars ago, when this paper forced 
the issue and some additional rehearsals had to be 
given, on certain occasions. He will not, there- 
fore, lose much time, as there are only a limited 
number of concerts, but he may be able to put 
through an additional scheme by really taking the 
Philharmonic “out on the road,” as they say. Out- 
side of New York the Philharmonic, in a reduced 
number, could be sold by an active musical man- 
ager, simply on the strength of the name and repu- 
tation of the society, and in that way Mr. Damrosch 
could probably make a large sum of money. 
Therefore everything, viewing it from all sides ex- 
cept from the side of art, is a matter that is satis- 
factory to those whom it pleases. 


Idelle Wagner. 


A MONG the summer students now studying with Mme. 

Lena Doria Devine is the promising soprano Idelle 
Wagner, of Rome, Ga. Miss Wagner, who is a niece of 
the great composer Richard Wagner, has a beautiful so- 
prano voice, which has been well cultivated under one of 
the best vocal teachers in the South, Mrs. T. J. Simmons, 
dean of the musical department of Shorter College, 
Rome, Ga., and who has turned out a large number of 
good singers, notably Miss Annie C. Worrell, the dramatic 
soprano, a favorite singer in the South. 

Miss Wagner gave a song recital assisted by Alida 
Printup, violinist, May 28, and received the following press 
notices: 

The recital given by Miss Idelle Wagner at the Opera House last 
evening was a brilliant success, 

A large and representative audience was present, and each num 
ber was delightfully rendered. Miss Wagner has a well trained 
voice of rare sweetness, and she was repeatedly encored 

Miss Wagner will leave Saturday for New York to take a sum- 
mer course in vocal training. While there she will be a pupil of 
Mme. Lena Doria Devine, who is one of the best teachers of the 
Italian method in the metropolis, having studied with the great 
Italian master Lamperti. Madame Devine’s studio is on Fifth 
avenue, and is considered one of the most beautiful in the city 
Rome Tribune, May 29, 1902. 

Miss Idelle Wagner’s recital last evening at the Opera House 
gave much artistic pleasure to the cultured audience assembled 
Miss Wagner has a soprano voice of exquisite sweetness and purity, 
her upper tones being wonderfully clear. She was especially pleas 
ing in her Scotch ballads, which she gave in her usual charming 
style, and which completely captured her audience.—The Georgian, 


May 29, 1902. 


Mozart’s charming “Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’” has 
had its 200th performance in Berlin after having been be- 
fore the public 114 years. The dainty work—at first called 

3elmont et Constance”—interested the public from the 
very start; but Le Ménestrel recalls the advice of a pedant 
of that period who insisted that Mozart take lessons from 
Dittersdorf so that he might learn to write a comic opera. 


Ss & 


Dr. Nawratil has answered the charges accusing him of 
wishing to suppress the study of music history in the Vi- 
enna Conservatory. He declares that he has been mis- 
understood and incompletely quoted, and that the only 
point against which he really agitated was the mere piling 
up of chronological dates without the memory aid of mu- 
sical examples. 











Summer Term, 


The National Conservatory OF Music Of America, may tst to August 12h. 


(Founded by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber. 


128 BAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, 


JEANNETTE M. THURBER, PRESIDENT. 


Artistic Faculty consisting of RAFAEL JOSEFFY,ADELE MARGULIES, LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG, EUGENE DUFRICHE, HENRY T. FINCK, MAX SPICKER, CHARLES HEINROTH, and others. 
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CINCINNATI, June 14, 1902 


HE twenty-fourth annual commencement exercises 

yY of the College of Music took place on Thursday 
evening, June 12, in the Odeon, before a crowded 

and cultured audience, presenting the following program: 
Overture from Concerto in D minor nestmewios ... Handel 
rhe College String Orchestra. 
Ave Maria, for women’s voices.. , Mendelssohn 

Soprano solo, Miss Lillian Sutton. 
The College Chorus and String Orchestra, 
Duets for two violins 


Sadness . , on ...Godard 
Forsaken . ‘ .Godard 
Midnight ..... . rs Godard 
BOERS ccccccevescccocsebcestdecesesuonses Godard 


Miss Olive Kiler and Miss Bertha N. Roth, 
The Night (men's voices) ‘ F Schubert 
Creation Hymn (men’s voices).........+++++++0++ Beethoven 
(Arranged for men’s voices by W. S. Sterling.) 

Largo, from Quartet in D* major " . Haydn 
The College String Orchestra. 

Loreley Liszt 
Spring Song Mendelssohn 


Miss Katherine Klarer 


How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix Browning 
Miss Mabel Brownell. 
*Angels’ Lullaby, for bass solo, quartet, string quintet and 
organ ‘ oe Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer 


Katherine Klarer, soprano; J. Wesley Hubbell, tenor; Emma 
Sleet, contralto; William Scully, bass. 

Eventide, for bass solo, women’s chorus Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer 
Edward Hartman, College Chorus, String Orchestra and organ 
Ode au Printemps.......... ae Cee woes Raft 
Miss Emma Beiser and the College String Orchestra 
(Second piano accompaniment, Miss Mary L. Akels.) 

Boat Song, for baritone solo, mixed quartet and mixed chorus, 
string orchestra, piano and organ ‘ Albino Gorn 
Kathryn Gibbons, soprano; Lillian Sutton, contralto; J. Wesley 
Hubbell, teaor; Wil 
Address and Prayer 
Rev. E. Trumbull Lee, D. D 
Distribution of Awards. 





liam Ramsay, baritone 


It was a diversified program and much of it of a novel 
character. First in this direction ought to be mentioned 
the new “Boat Song” of Albino Gorno, for baritone solo, 
mixed quartet and mixed chorus, string orchestra, piano 
and organ. The imitation of the sounds of the approaching 
boat is exceedingly clear in the instrumentation, and the 
treatment is scholarly. 

The baritone solos were intelligently sung by Mr. Yahn, 
who, with Kathryn Gibbons, soprano; Lillian Sutton, con- 
tralto, and J. Wesley Hubbell, tenor, constituted the quar- 
tet of voices. Another unusual thing was the singing of 
two choruses for men’s voices, “The Night,” by Schubert, 
and Beethoven’s “Creation Hymn,” the latter arranged by 
the dean of the faculty. Under his direction the chorus 
commanded good expression and fine tone quality. Still 
another feature of extraordinary attractiveness was the 
singing of Dr. Elsenheimer’s two choruses, “Angels’ Lul- 
laby,” for bass solo, quartet, string quintet and organ, in 
memoriam Gen. A. T. Goshorn, and “Eventide,” for bass 
solo, women’s chorus, string orchestra and organ. A bul- 
wark of the college was recognized in the work of the 
College String Orchestra, which did some precise and well 
shaded playing in the Handel Overture and Haydn's 
Largo. 

A genuinely artistic plane was reached by Miss Olive 
Kiler and Miss Bertha N. Rotlf in the Godard duets for 
two violins, the characterization of the movements being 
subtle and refined. Miss Katherine Klarer, soprano, sang 
Liszt’s “Loreley” and Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” with 
considerable dramatic force and breadth of style. Miss 
Emma Beiser and the College String Orchestra presented 
Raff’s “Ode au Printemps,” Miss Mary L. Akels playing 
the piano accompaniment in the artistic sense. Miss Beiser 
interpreted with delicate touch and considerable brilliancy. 








Miss Mabel Brownell, the elocution graduate, recited clev- 
erly a dramatic piece of Robert Browning 
At the close of the musical exercises Rev. E. Trumbull 
Lee made an earnest address, the burden of which was that 
discipline and self-mastery constitute the conditions for 
success in the realm of art 
Dean W. S. Sterling distributed the honors as follows: 
DirLomas 
Piano 
"Emma Beiser, Cincinnati, Oh 
Violin— 
Olive Kiler, Indianapolis, Ind 
Bertha N. Roth, Cincinnati, Oh 
Organ 
*Bertha M. Foster, Cincinnati, Oh 
*Henry Zeinz, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elocution 


*Mabel Brownell, Cincinr 





ti, Ohi 
CERTIFICATES 
Piano 
*Mary L,. Akels, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Emma Columbia, Lawrenceburg, Ind 
Dora Dieckmann, Covington, Ky 
Melville Greeble, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Florence Hawkins, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mrs. Henrietta G. Scott, Lawrenceb 


TZ if 
Alma Roberta Sterling, Cincinnati, © 
Organ 
Eleanore Hyde, Cincinnati, Ohi 
Agnes Mahler, Cincinnati, Oh 
Voice— 
Katherine Klarer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clare Dickelman, Forest, Ohio 
Tillie Pursell, New Richmond, © 
Emma Sleet, Warsaw, Ky 
Public school music 
Margretta Davis, Pomeroy, Ohi 
Fred. Lersch, Galion, Ohio. 
Gordon Thompson, Cambridge, © 
Elocution— 
Bertha Jandis, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Genevieve Lloyd, Portsmouth, O} 
Ar Rosin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mary Rusk, Dayton, Ohi 
Those marked with an asterisk received their awards 
with distinction 
There were two Springer medalists, Mary L Akels, 
piano, and Katherine Klarer, voice 
Dr. Elsenheimer directed all the chorus and orchestral 


numbers with his usual skill and energy 
a a 
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On Saturday, June 7, a piano recital was given in the 





Conservatory Concert Hall by Miss C 
gram as follows: 


Concerto, G minor, Pp 


Intermezzo en Octaves 
Impromptu, op, 29 

Reverie I 
Valse Brilla 


Faschingsschwank aus Wien p. 26 






, Op. 34, No. 1 


Schumann 





(Carnival Pranks in Vienna.) Fantasie Bilder (Pictures of Fancy) 


Danse Macabre Dp. 4 Saint-Saéns 
Miss Cosby Dansby is a pupil of Georg Kriiger and is 
decidedly gifted. Especially in the “Faschingsschwank,” by 


Schumann, Miss Dansby revealed deeper feelings, much 


delicacy in touch and conception. The Intermezzo, by 
Leschetizky, was brilliantly rendered, and the Valse Br 
lante, by Chopin, was a masterpiece of execution rhe 


other numbers of the program were given with a great 
deal of style and finish. The recital closed with the fan 
tastic “Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns, which was very 
effective. Miss Dansby was recalled several times after 
each number 

Miss Jennie H. Moore gave a piano recital on June 9 
in the Conservatory concert hall. She played with taste 
and finish the following program: 


Sonata, op. 30, No. 3 Beethoven 
For piano and n.) 

Si Oiseau j’étais, op. 2, No. ¢ Henselt 
Dors tu ma vie?...... Henselt 
Repos d’amour Henselt 
Theme Varie, op. 16, No. 3 Paderewski 
Allegro commod p. 32, No. 6 Bargiel 
Du bist die Rul , Schubert-Liszt 
Duo concertant, op, 87, sur la marche bohémienne de 1’ pera 

Preciosa Mendelssohn-Moscheles 

For two pianos.) 
eS €& 


The Schubert-Liszt song, “Du bist die Ruh.” and the 
“Duo Concertant,” Mendelssohn-Moscheles, received much 
applause. 

Ss << 

The students’ recital at the Conservatory of Music on 

the evening of June 11 was of unusual interest. The pro- 








“THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING. ”* 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


““TOCATL ART,” by Anna Lankow. 


Price. $350. On sale at BREITKOPPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St, 
ew York, and all Music stores. 

The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York Citv, are 
closed from June 1 until Oct~ber 1, when lady pupils will be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
—- K. (sordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 

r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 
Madame Lankow is going abroad to place several finished 





pupils. She returns and resumes her work on November 1. 
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HUMPHRYES 


gram opened with the E flat major Concerto by Mozart 
which Mary Kathryn Bryson played with rhythmical clear 
ness and spirit Miss Katherine Distlerath played the 
Valse A flat major with ease and brilliancy, while Miss 
Grace Sampson showed a great deal of intelligence and a 
fine sense of rhythmical values in the two compositions by 
Kjerulf, and the Mazurka by Leschetizky 

Miss Dorotha Archer distinguished herself with the 
Menuett by Schubert, Melody by Kiel, and the Rondo 


Capriccioso by Mendelssohn, especially the latter compo 


sition, which was played with feeling and shadings. Moi 
E. Bernheim, a Cincinnati boy, is indeed a promising pian 
ist. He played the three compositions of his brother 


Ralph Bernheim, with poetic interpretation, and the “Love 
Dream,” by Liszt, with artistic finish 
The program was closed by Miss Greta Cecelia Woods 


who won much applause with the E major Concerto by 


Mozart. The pianists were assisted by pupils of M 
Clara Baur, among whom were Miss Ada Ruhl and Mis 
Hilda Hyman, who have made mu irtistic progress. The 


program was as follows: 
Concerté, E flat major (first movement M 


Cadenza by H 








(Orchestral part on sex i 
Miss Mary Kathryn Br 
Song of Dawn.. Allitsen 
Miss Janie Pa H 
Valse, A flat major Moszkosk 
Miss Katherine Distler 
Aria, Dear Friends, Farewell (La Fille du Regiment Donizett 
Miss Blanche Loewe: 
Song mut Words Kjerulf 
Frihlingslied K f 
Mazurka . Le etizky 
Mics ( Ss 
>ongs 
Sweetheart l 
The Sweetest Flower Lie 
| H H 
Menuet 5 rt-Leschetizky 
Melodie Kiel 
Rondo Capriccios Mendelssohr 
‘ D Ar 
I ide, B flat ma s ( r 
4 Widow Bird Sate M g Her I I I 
A widow ‘ 8 
Upon a w zg 
The frozen wind crey ‘ 
The freezing strean clow 
There was 1 ‘ spon the ¢ 
N f ve | eg 
Ar er n ir : 
Exce r whe S 
I > re I Be 
rk | Dore 
I t I 
Moie E. I 
Aria, Qui la voce (I | < 
M Ada | 
Concer C major \ 
Cade a by M ele 
(‘Oo str . n se r 
Miss ( Cece \\ is 
eS & 
A recital by st r s of Oscar J. | g n S nH 
Wednesday eve 2 June 11 t 1 mt atte 
ion. The program w is \ 

Bridal Chorus Cowen 
My Peace is Gone ( ben Hoffmann 
Virginia A, Gottlieb 

Salve Maria M 
Katherine Naefz 
I es S “ Shelley 
George Paxton Die 
Serenade Schubert 
Mrs. H. K. Miles 
Chorus, WI Knows What the Bells Say Parker 
Madriga Harris 
Mrs. Chas. Wheaton 
Song of Hybrias the Cretar Elliott 
Roy H. Hoskins 
This Would I Do Chapman 
M a Kate Anderson 
Cradle Song Brahms 
Violets Wright 
Eva Whinery 
Chorus, Women's Voices, Night Sinks on the Wave Smart 
1 Love Thee rieg 
My Wee Bird Smit 
Helen Cowen 
Palms I 
Edwin Christina 
Till Death Mascheron 
Minnie Dykes 
Chorus, Scene and Prayer from Cavalleria Rusticana Mascagn 


The choruses, under Mr. Ehrgott’s direction, were we 
sung. The freshness and musical quality of the voices 
were as apparent as the tone volume, and the attack, as 


well as balancing, was good. Among the soloists Mrs 








—S oprano—Concert and Crartorio 
Personal Address: 
Telephone, 57B South Brooklyn. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 


634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N..Y. 
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Charles Wheaton sang a madrigal by Harris with a flex- 
ible, pure soprano voice. Katherine Naefz has a beautiful 
soprano, of pure intonation, which she held under excel- 
lent control in the “Salve Maria” of Mercadante. Roy 
H. Heskins is to be singled out as a genuine basso, of 
much promise, which he proved by his singing of “The 
Song of Hybrias,” by Elliott. 

George Paxton Diehl sang “Love’s Sorrow,” by Shel- 
ley, with a good lyrical voice. A sympathetic, genuine 
contralto is that of Virginia A. Gottlieb, who interpreted 
“My Peace Is Gone,” by Graben Hoffmann. Eva Whin- 
ery sang sympathetically and with fine enunciation the 
“Cradle Song” of Brahms and “Violets,” by Wright. 

Helen Cowen, who sang Grieg’s “I Love Thee,” and 
“My Wee Bird,” by Smith, has a voice of quality. Edwin 
Christina gave a manly interpretation to Fauré’s “Palms,” 
and Minnie Dykes presented with good taste Mascheroni’s 
“Till Death.” Others who did creditable work were Mrs. 
H. K. Miles, in Schubert's “Serenade,” and Martha Kate 
Anderson in “This Would I Do,” by Chapman. 

Sse = 

The Auditorioum School of Music closes the season 
with four recitals on the evenings of June 17, 18, 20 and 
23. Pupils of Henry C. Froehlich, Sidney C. Durst, 
Christian W. Dieckmann and Misses Nettie K. Oppen- 
heimer, Laura A. Weiler and Nellie F. Splain will be 
heard in these recitals. Two compositions by students 
will be performed: a Fantaisie in D minor, for two pianos, 
by Christian W. Dieckmann, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and a 
Suite for piano and violin, by Wm. J. Kern, of Mobile, 
Ala. The honor pupils are Miss Regina McKnight, Cin- 
cinnati, and Miss Gertrude May Jones, Bellevue, Ky. 
Those deserving special mention in the children’s depart- 
ment are Misses Viola Wolter and Lena Linch 

ese <& 

Now that the College of Music academic year has come 
to a close students and professors alike wiil retire to less 
arduous tasks and, incidentally, more favorable climes. 


Signors Albino and Romeo Gorno in a few days leave 
for Europe, visiting their native home in Genoa and other 
interesting points of Italy. Returning they will be accom- 
panied by Frederick J. Hoffmann, a member of the college 
faculty, who was granted a leave of absence for the past 
year, which he spent in Vienna, enjoying the ultra-musical 
atmosphere which that city affords. 


Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer will be in charge of the 
piano department at the Monteagle (Tenn.) Summer 
School, and J. Wesley Hubbell, pupil of Signor Lino Mat- 
tioli, will teach voice at the same place. 


W. S. Sterling, dean of the faculty, will direct two sum- 
mer schools during the summer months. He will leave 
shortly for Monteagle, Tenn., there to arrange the pro- 
gram. From July 7 until August 15 Mr. Sterling will, as 
in the past three years, be director of the music department 
at Winona Assembly, Winona Lake, Ind. 

se = 

Richard Schliewen, Edmund A. Jahn and Miss Adele 
Westfield will teach violin, voice and piano respectively at 
Winona Lake, Ind., during the Winona Assembly, from 
July 7 until August 15. 

Ss & 

José Marien will summer in his native Antwerp (Bel- 
gium), playing with one of the leading orchestras of that 
city, who request his services. 

J & 

Signor Lino Mattioli will sojourn in the vicinity of the 
Great Lakes, visiting many of the interesting points in 
Canada 

HS &S 

While some are leaving for foreign shores, a few 
will remain in this country, and some near this city. 
Ernest Wilbur Hale will rest up at his home at Wilming- 


ton, Ohio, while Mrs. Dexter, Miss Antoinette Humphreys 
and Miss Ottillie Dickerscheid will remain in the city. 
J & 


Miss Clara M. Zumstein will be associated with Mrs. 
Bishop, teaching American Delsarte culture at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., during the summer. 
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A piano recital was recently given by pupils of Ernest 
Wilbur Hale, assisted by pupils of W. S. Sterling, in the 
Odeon. Mr. Hale is fast commanding attention as a 
teacher with the best methods, who has the faculty of 
bringing out the latent talent of pupils without impairing 
their individuality. His work speaks volumes for him in 
his pupils. The program was as follows: 





Sonata im G Major.....ccccccccccccccccccecccccecscsccccececoecs Mozart 
(With second piano part by Grieg.) 
Eva Rockwood. 
Romance Henselt 
Serenade Henselt 
Gavotte Godard 
May Landell Trivett. 
Voice, Recitative and Aria, With Verdure Clad (from 
CIGD ciccccececccccccccccseeccscdncscousevccscecéoauee Haydn 
Mabel French. 
Concerto in G MiMOF......cccccescccccccccccccccccesscccccscsecs Dussek 
Leloise M. Poliquin. 
Gondoliera, for twO PiAMOS.........ceecceeeererececeseseseeers Reinecke 
Julia Church and Louise Crurch. 
Bohemian Airs, for two piamOSs............+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeces Pirani 
Ethel Hopper, first piano. 
Volee, Dollies coccccccccvccccscosccocsesccccccssvecccosscscescosoess Nevin 


(Violin obligato, Melbourne Clements.) 
Mabel French. 


Grieg 





DOE cécsccccvcvcne 

IMpPromptu .....ceeececccccceeeccersesscensearscsseccenscseees -Schubert 
Melbourne Clements. 

for two pianos, on themes from Schumann’s 


Impromptu, 
Reinecke 


Mahe oc ccvivcccvnctesictsodcctbeessévecessesvescececcs 
Louise Church, first piano. 


Edwin W. Glover presented his pupils in a piano recital 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 11, at the Methodist Book 
Concern Building. His work shows the development of the 
poetic as well as technical side. Program was as follows: 
Sonate, op. 90, E mimor...........esccecceccccceecccsesccoees Beethoven 

Miss Margaret Clarke. 


Song Without Words, op. 38, A flat..............---.....Mendelssohn 
Vogel ale Prophet. ....cccccccsccccccccscccccccccsovccccccss ss sSCUMMaAS 
The Jug@leress...ccccccccccccccsccccccccccccceccsccccevccess Moszkowski 


Miss Nellie Woodard. 
Amdante, FP major. .....ccccccccccccccscccvccccesececeveccoers Beethoven 
Arietta di Balletto... Gluck-] oseffy 


Etude, op, 25, No. 2....ccccccceccecccccceccecccsccccsecsecccecses Chopin 
Miss Minnie Uhl, 


Andante con Variazioni, F mimor...........cseeseeeseeeeseeeeees 
Miss Elizabeth Shaw. 


BARRED cc scsiccecenccncccccvsscspinssssocsccesoess 

Prelude No, 21, B flat major.........--.seseeeeeees oduvonaadal 

Frihlingsrauschen, op. 66, A major (for two pianos)......... 
Miss Clarke and Miss Uhl. 


ce 


A. J. Gantvoort will remain in the city the greater part 
of the summer. From the 16th to the 21st of this month 
he will conduct a summer course in the teacher’s training 
department, and will be busily engaged in managing the 
college affairs for the next year. 
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Haydn 


One of the most interesting pupils’ recitals in the closing 
series of the College of Music was that given by students 
of Signor Romeo Gorno, assisted by voice pupils of W. S. 
Sterling and violin pupils of José Marien, in the Odeon, on 
Thursday evening, June 5. Mr. Gorno has several very tal- 
ented pupils, among them Clarence Adler, a boy of fifteen, 


and Octavia Stevenson. The program was as follows: 


Piano, Two Inventions (three voices)..........+0.+eeeeeeceeeneens Bach 


Clarence Adler. 
Piano, Concerto in G minor............ ; 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Octavia Stevenson. 
Piano, Adagio and Alla Tarantella, from Trio in G major........ Raff 
(Piano and violin part played on second piano.) 
Ella Hughes. 
Violin, Andante and Canzonetta, from Concerto Romantique..Godard 
Olive Kiler 
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bined with the band.”—Hera/d. 


Sun 
Datly News. 
storm,”’— 7% 


—Bvening Sun. 





“ A treat, nothing but harmony.’ 
“ Encore after encore.” — Telegraph. 
“ Led his forces with enthusiam and energy.”’— 


mes. 
‘*Nothing will stop his metropolitan progress.” 


ALL SUMMER AT 
66 e 99 66th STREET AND 
The St. Nicholas, COLUMBUS AVE. 
Swept by arctic breezes. Cooler’n th’ seaside. Twenty degrees cooler 


than the atmosphere of the city. 
First and only successful public-place cooling apparatu«. 


“Gauged with such nicety that one might be 
persuaded that a string orchestra had been com- Telegram. 


A positive guarantee to this effect. 
“The quality of the band is exceillent.”— 


“A well balanced, intelligent organization.” — 


‘ 
—Journal. America. 


“ Popular features galore.”— World. 
“The main floor and boxes were filled early.” — 


“Brought the whole audience to its feet.”— Tribune. 


“ EB .sy to see that he has been brought up in a 


“The ‘Battle of Manilla’ took the house by 1 cicg atmosphere.” — Post. 


“A musician of serious bent; has humor too.’ — 
Mail and Express. 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager Duss and his Band and Lessee of “ The St. Nicholas.” 





Piano, Minuet and Finale, from Suite in E flat major..... Rheinhold 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miriam Plaut. 


Voice— 
Amp Bainen Acgsihe oe .cccdcvekscdsrssée SHS ov ececccceseeesetoces Ries 
ee ee eee ee ee ee ree e Paderewski 
Kathryn Gibbons. 
Piano, In San Marco, from Scene Veneziane (for piano and or- 
GROTIED ods cicccerccdodoccenvecdvtbens sdebncesaboonesecdoess Pirani 
(With orchestral part on second piano.) 
Helen Stevens. 
Piano, Valse Carmavalesque (for two pianos).............. Chaminade 
Maud Harrell and Octavia Stevenson. 
es =e 


There will be no summer term at the College of Music 


this year. J. A. Homan. 








Buckingham—Elmer—Clark— Peck—Ensworth. 


HESE young artists, names well known in musical 

circles of the metropolis, participated in a concert 

at the Norwich (Conn.) Club recently, winning the ap- 
pended (extract in part) from the Bulletin: 

The most successful musical event of the season was the evening 
of song given by Miss Maud Carew Buckingham, assisted by Miss 
Helen Fuller Clark, soprano; Miss Emma Elizabeth Elmer, con 
tralto; George Ensworth, baritone, and Miss Lucile Peck, violinist 
The accompanists were Miss Gertrude Lloyd and Miss Louise Peck, 
who accredited themselves well during the evening. The pleasant 
audience room at the Norwich Club was filled with fashionable 
people. 

The program was effectively arranged and combined with the 
varied qualities of voice offered a wholly delightful entertainment. 

Miss Clark, Miss Buckingham and Miss Elmer were heard with 
great pleasure in the opening number, “In May,” by Gall, and 
deepened this prefatory impression in their solo singing. They also 
sang in trio at the close of the evening Czibulka’s “Dream of Love.” 

The clear, powerful, well controlled voice of Miss Buckingham 
was heard in exceptional advantage in Andrew's “Song of a Heart,” 
“The Daisy’s Secret,” by Barnes, and exceedingly pleasing were 
“Love’s Delight,” by Luckstone, and ‘“Thou’rt Like a Lovely 
Flower,” by Ambrose, in which there was a violin obligato by 
Miss Peck. 

Miss Clarke's first solo number was the selection from Verdi's 
“Aida,” the rendering of which has won her such deserved credit 
Excellent, too, was the Minuet by Dell’ Acqua, in which the light, 
rippling tones of her voice, as well as its range, were displayed. 

Miss Elmer's full, rich voice exhibited its fine qualities in the 
“Lullaby,” by Hanscom, and in the “Quest,” by Mary Smith 
These were her only solo selections, but they were received with 
marked approval. 

Mr. Ensworth, who has been heard here on a previous occasion 
this winter, realized fully the expectations of his audience. His 
splendid baritone is always more than satisfactory. He was heard 
in “Le Tambour Major,” by Thomas; “The Rosary,” by Nevin, 
and “Songs of Araby.” 

Tuesday evening was the first public appearance of Miss Lucile 
Feck and Miss Louise Peck in Norwich, and was of exceeding in 
terest from the quality of talent displayed, as well as from local in 
terest. The audience withheld their release until a second encore 
had been granted. 

The singers are all known as pupils of Marie Seymour 


Bissell. 


Tne REDDALL SUMMGR SCHOOL 


For Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. 


Under the direction of 
MR. FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Teacher of the Voice. 





Located at «* THE BAYSIDE,” Shinnecock Bay, Suffolk 
County, Long Island. N. Y., overlooking the 
Great South Beach. 

Station: Good Ground, Long island Railroad. 





ADVANTAGES: Six Weeks’ Study with one of the best 
vocal teachers in New York, with recreations consisting of 
Sailing, RoWing, Fishing, Surf and Still-Water Bathing, 
Tennis, Driving, Wheeling, etc., all included to Stuaents. 





Course of Six Weeks, July 12 to August 25. 





CURRICULUM: Lessons thrice weekly in Voice 
Placing (pure Italian methcd), Scientific Breathing, Reso- 
nance, Diction in French, German and Italian ; Repertoire 
for Church, Concert, Opera, and Oratorio; Weekly Lec- 
tures on Musical Themes and Pedagogy; also Sight Singing 
and Harmony if desired. Number of students limited to 
ten. 

Location unsurpassed for health and view. Eight 
three miles from New York City via Long Island Rail- 
road. Railroad fare, $4.20 excursion from New York City, 
foot of East 84th Street, New York. 

Terms for the season of six weeks, inclading tuition in 
above branches, use of piano for daily practice periods 
with accompanist, board, lodging, washing. tree sailing, 
rowing, driving, etc., TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, paya- 
ble in advance. Absolutely no other expenses. 

Applications should be addressed to 


Frederic Reddall, 
The Pouch Gallery, 
345 Clinton Aveaue, BROOKLYN, N.Y- 
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UNVEILING OF THE LISZT 
MONUMENT IN WEIMAR, 


May 30,° 1902. 
WEIMAR, JUNE 1, 1902. 

HE largest cities are not always the scene of the most 

interesting events. On May 30 Weimar awakened to 

welcome home the children (musically speaking) of the 

great Franz Liszt—the occasion being the unveiling of a 

monument erected to his memory by his pupils and some 
good friends. 

The fund for this monument was commenced in the 
vear 1895 by the Misses Stahr and Herr Professor Keller- 
mann. It was finally completed in February, 1901, by 
Richard Burmeister, who, with the assistance of Madame 


The impressive ceremony opened with Liszt's song. 
“Licht, mehr Licht!” sung by the chorus, and conducted 
by the court director of the Weimar Theatre. 

An address followed, delivered by the former intendant 
of the theatre, Hans von Bronsart, who spoke of Liszt’s 
great merits as an artist and a man and of his efforts in 
behalf of the advancement of Wagner’s music. 

During the singing of the “Weimar-Hymne” the statue 
was unveiled and wreaths were then placed at its base 
by the Grand Duke, musical societies and a host of friends 
of the great master. Short speeches were made by Count 
Gezazichy, who spoke in the name of the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment; Professor Tode, husband of a granddaughter of 
Liszt’s; Edward Lassen, former court conductor of the 
Weimar Theatre, and Professor Kellermann, who spoke 


Freeman and Alien, Scranton, Pa. 
ISS CORDALIA FREEMAN wins much com- 


mendation from local papers for her conducting o 
the Studio Club, of Scranton, and Miss Allen, the violin 
ist, comes in for her share of praise from the Daily of that 
city as follows: 

Miss Freeman’s Studio Club sustained its reputation at hig 
water mark, and she herself added another bit of laurel to the 
many she has already won from audiences and critics as direct 
Since New York has spoken its approval in high terms of her work 
some who were a little afraid to speak al! their admiration of 
artist “from the provinces” have forgotten—as in Miss Allen's cas« 
—that they ever were so. They both stand in the ranks of th 
musical artists of whom Scranton is both happy and proud to say 
“They are mine.” The club's numbers were Selby’s “Song of 
Four Seasons,” Elgar's effective and beautiful song, “The Snow 


witl bligato for the violins; a nocturne by Denza, rearranged 





Schumann-Heink, gave a Liszt concert in New York city 
for the benefit of the monument. 

Ihe evening before the unveiling of this monument a 
Liszt concert was given in the Weimar Theatre, where 
Liszt was so long kapellmeister. According to the German 
custom a bust of the composer was placed before the 
stage and surrounded by palms. The program was as fol- 
lows: 

Festklaenge, symphonic poem for orchestra 


E flat major Concerto for piano and orchestra. 
Eugen d’Albert 
Songs for soprano 
Es rauschen die Winde 
Schwebe, Schwebe blaues Ange 
Ein Fichtenbaum steht einsar 
Wo Weilt er 


Bist du 


Miss Johanna D 
Faust Symphony { r¢ tr t 
Tenor solo, Herr Ze 

Herr Kellermann was chosen by the Liszt committee to 
conduct, and his work was admirable for its earnestness 
and his sincere regard for the composer. This was not a 
concert for criticism, but a tribute to a great and noble mu- 
sician. Sophie Menter was to have played the concerto 
but owing to ill health was unable to do so 

The Liszt pupils present were d’Albert, Emil Sauer, 
Reisenauer, Stavenhagen, Reuss, Pohlig, Lutter, Roth, 
Geza Zichy, Remmert, Timanoff, and the only one to repre- 
sent America was Richard Burmeister 

The pupils of Liszt who were missed on this occasion 
were Busoni, Friedheim, Ansorge and Rosenthal 

In the beautiful park of Weimar, not far from Liszt's 
simple, peaceful home, stands the statue, the unveiling of 
which occurred at 11 o'clock on the morning of May 31 

Nature sent the gift of a beautiful day, and the scene 
was one never to be forgotten. At the right of the statue 
was erected a throne occupied by the Grand Duke of 
Weimar and members of the royal family. Directly oppo- 
site to the monument was a platform for the male chorus 
The guests formed a picturesque group at the left 





In the evening an admirable performance of Liszt’s 
oratorio, “Die heilige Elizabeth,” was given in scenes and 


THe Liszr MonuMENT AT WEIMAR 


n the name of the Liszt pupils in a very touching manner 


t 


made a great impression upon the enthusiastic audience 


c 


Miss Freeman; Weil's “In Spring,” also with violin obligat kos 
er’s “Old Folks at Home with Root’s a ngement of it f 
horus; and, finally, the merry, mocking “Cigarette Girl's ¢ horus,” 


m “Carmen.” 
Miss Allen’s solo was a Vieuxtemps Introduction and Polonaise, 





. e , . | sprit t t d v1 a 
After this performance there was a general gathering of Played with all the brilliance and « ae qreny: eamones oe 
- ’ col t Kk lor as a matter i et r OW anc 
the guests at the Erbprinz Hotel, which lasted until the . ; ‘ 
e and. Her musical interpretation is etic, adeq r 
early hours of the morning magnetic in its power over s. A fragment of Chopin at 
Following is a list of the invited guests and those s sweetest and tenderest » er answer to the recall 





present: 


Eugen d’Albert, Frankfurt 

Mr, Batka, Pressburg 

Court Conductor Beier, Kassel 
Von Bronsart, Munich 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Burmeis 
ter, New York 

Mrs. Marie von Bilow, Ham 





burg 
Professor Dayas, Weimar 
Dr. Paul Ertel, Berlir 
Professor Forster, Weimar 
Raroness von Freytag, Wein 
E. W. Fritsche, Leipsic 


Mrs. Etelka Gerster, Berlir 
Count v, Goertz, Schlitz 
Organist Gottschalz, We 
liss Grosskurth, Cassel 
Mr. Hahn, sculptor, Mur 
Dr. von Hase, Leipsic. 
Mrs. von Helldorff, Wein 
Mr. and Mrs. Ibach, Barmen 
Professor Joachim, Ber 
Professor Kellermann, M 
Julius Klengel, Leips 
Withelm Klatte, Berlin 
Miss Koch, Berlin 
Mr, von Ross, Berlin 
Prof. Martin Krause, Municl 
Fred, Lamond, Frankfurt 
Otto Lessmann, Berlin 
Professor v. Liszt, Berlin 
Miss Liiders, Berlin 
Miss Lipsius, Leipsic 
F. C. Lusztig, Berlin 
Prof. H. Lutter, Hanover 


Mr Mathis-Levyson, Berlir 
Mrs. Sophie Menter, Munich 
Baroness v. Meyendorff, Wei 
mar 

Court Conductor Pohlig, Stutt 
gart 

Professor Posse, Berlir 

Professor Griifer, Leips 

Mr. Rassow, Bremen 

Alfred Reisenauer, Leips 

Miss Remmert 

Fd. Reuss, Dresden 

Edm, Rohlich, Leips 

Rertrand Roth, Dresde 


erlin 


Camille Saint-Saéns, I 

Emil Sauer, Vienn 

Dr. E. Schmidt, St. Petersburg 
Miss n Schorn, Weimar 

Von Schuch, Dresdet 

Court Conductor Steimbacl 


Meiningen. 
The Misses Stahr, W« r 
Bernh. Stavenhagen, Munic 
Prof. Ad. Stern, Dresder 
Mr. and Mrs. Tode Heidelberg 
Vera Timanoff, St. Petersburg 
Professor Urspruch, Frankfurt 
Siegfried Wagner, Bayreuth 
Count Wedel, Weimar 
Felix Weingartner, Munich 
Von Wolzogen, Bayreuth 
Professor Wolfrum, Heidelberg 
Von Wurmb, Weimar 
Count Geza Zichy tudapest 


\nd others. 


Cruara T. CoRNWELL 


Mary Munson Easman Dead 
HE funeral service over the remains of the late Mary 
Munson Easman was held from the home of het 
husband, James Elwood Easman, 108 Grand street, New 
burgh, N. Y., last Sunday afternoon, June 8 Mrs. Eas 
man, who was formerly a Miss Munson, of Ulster County, 
vas prominently identified with musical matters in this 


State At the time of her last illness she was solo so 
prano of St. John’s M. E. Church, Newburgh; a member 
of the Crescendo Club, and one of the leading sopranos in 
the Church Musical Association. Her voice was remark- 
able for sweetness. Mrs. Easman passed away at the 


premature age of thirty-three, and will be sincerely 
mourned by a large circle of friends. Death resulted from 
fever, which followed a severe cold. The interment tool 


place last week in Pine Bush Cemetery, Middletown 


N. Y 


SEVERN Pupits’ REcITAL AT SpRINGFIELD.—The pupils of 
Edmund Severn (violin) and Mrs. Edmund Severn (pian 


and voice) will give recitals Springfield, Mass., this 


evening (Wednesday) and to-morrow evening (Thurs- 
day) 

KLINGENFELD CoLLece oF Music.—The annual recital by 
the pupils of the Klingenfeld College of Music and School 
f Elocution, Brooklyn, will be given at the college, 108 


Hancock street, Friday evening, June 20 
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, success asa piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
a P a an extraordinary ability of communicating to [others a 


. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, June 14, 1902. 


HE closing concert of the Sherwood School of 
Music was given Thursday afternoon, June 12, 
in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, and 
was up to the standard of excellence expected 

Sherwood students. A salient feature of the 

piano pupils’ performance was the admirable 

execution of all of the performers, some of whom have 
been members of the school less than a year. Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in D minor, op. 40 (first movement), by 

Miss Irene Gault; also Rubinstein’s Concerto, D minor 

rst movement), by Miss Margaret Robertson deserve 

particular mention. Mendelssohn’s Concerto, G minor, 
op. 25 (second and third movements), was given by Miss 

Lois Davidson with a remarkable assemblage of artistic 





(h 


qualities. 

We 
gave 
ment). 

Miss Edna Paine also displayed unusual musical pene- 
tration in her reading of Chopin’s Concerto, E minor 
(first movement), op. 11. She possesses a sympathetic mu- 
sical nature and temperament, showing rare intelligence 
of the delicate beauties of Chopin, and gives promise of 
excellence 

The vocal soloists were Mrs. David W. Bergey, Albert 
Gorges and Miss Martha Jones, who gave their selec- 
tions very acceptably, having quite a command of the 


for Master Francis Moore, who 
No. 4, D minor (first move- 


future 


presage 


Litolff’s 


a 


Concerto, 


great 


various shades of dynamic expression. 

The final of the program, Beethoven’s Con- 
certo, “Emperor” (first movement), by Mrs. Stella La 
Zelle Bernhart, orchestral parts on second piano by Mr. 
Sherwood, was the culminating concerto from many view- 


number 


points 


S= & 


Allen Spencer, president of the Illinois Music Teachers’ 
Association, is preparing for next season a new concerto 
not yet heard in America. Mr. Spencer expects to spend 
the month of August in Portland, Me., and the Eastern 


resorts. 
fe & 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wells are planning some attract- 
ive lecture recitals for next season. The subjects which 
they announce are: “How to Listen to a Piano Recital” 


ind “Incidents in Composers’ Lives as Iilustrated in Mu- 
sic.” The lectures will be given by Mrs. Wells, with illus- 
trations at the piano by Mr. Wells, and are especially 
adapted to the needs of study classes, musical clubs and 


colleges. Their first lecture will be given at the University 





Owing to the large increase in pupils, some important 
additions have been made to the faculty of the American 
Conservatory for the coming year. Among the engage- 
ments are Herbert Butler, the violin virtuoso and teacher, 
and Mrs. Clara Murray, the eminent harpist. 

J €& 

Karleton Hackett, wife and daughter, will spend the 
summer in Florence, Italy, where Mr. Hackett’s mother 
resides. 

J €& 

Robert Stephens, of the piano department of the Chi- 
cago Auditorium Conservatory, has postponed his recital 
from the 12th to the roth of June. 


eS = 


Henry Willis Newton has returned from a tour in Iowa 
and Illinois. He sang “The Persian Garden” and “Judas 
Maccabaeus” at the Mt. Pleasant Musical Festival. He 
also. gave a recital at Clinton, III. 


Mrs. Myrtle Coe Rundell, who has charge of the chil- 
dren’s department, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, 
will have it improved and enlarged next season. Mrs. 
Rundell is a graduate of the Chicago Conservatory, also 
of Mrs. Caruthers’ Normal School. 

ese & 


William H. Sherwood leaves in a few days for Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., where he will have charge of the piano 
department. The present marks his fourteenth 
there, and a large class awaits him. Next year promises 
a busy school in Chicago. His concert engagements will 
be managed again by Chas. R. Baker. 

<< 


Next year the Chicago Auditorium Conservatory will 
have free classes in all departments, including vocal, har- 
mony, instrumental, orchestral and dramatic. 

eG & 


Allen Spencer will spend the month of July in working 
up his repertory for next season. He will play at the 
Music Teachers’ Association at Marion, Ind., June 26. 

J 


The sixteenth annual commencement concert and exer- 
cises of the American Conservatory will take place Tues- 
day afternoon, June 17, at 3 o’clock in the Studebaker 
Theatre with this program: 


season 


SP, Se IL sn ncdevnsisdeebouserooseebaren Mozart 
Orchestra, Adolf Weidig conductor. 
Capriccio Brillante, 





Flower Song, Paust...ccccsccesesedeccegcevssccs ah ibccededden odd Gounod 
Miss Martha Powell and orchestra. 
Romance in F major............ EM cbsdonkbetesebececece Beethoven 


Miss Helen Phipps and orchestra. 

Recitative and aria, Che Faro, Orpheus 

Miss Grace Cook and orchestra. 

Concerto in G major, op. 58 (first movement) 

Miss Amanda Closius and orchestra 

Ballade and Jewel aria, Faust 

Concerto, G minor, op. 22 (second and third movements). 
Miss Gertrude Moses and orchestra 


TZ €& 
Mrs. Stacey Williams will be first teacher in the vocal 
department of the Sherwood Music School next year. 
<< 


On Saturday afternoon, June 28, in Assembly Hall, Fine 
Arts Building, the pupils of Miss Carolyn Louise Willard 
Princeton, 
Par 


.. Beethoven 


... Gounod 


Saint-Saéns 


_-s 


will givé a recital Misses Grace Farwell, of 
Ill.; Mabelle Crossman, of Marshall, Mich.; 
sons, of Chicago, will take part in the recital assisted by 
Miss Ruth Boise, violinist. 

J €& 


Mme. Dove Boetti will give the last of 
pupil recitals in Handel Hall on Wednesday evening, June 
18. Signor Vecchoine’s Italian orchestra will assist. Fif- 
teen of Madame Boetti’s pupils will prove their proficiency 
on the occasion. 


Irene 


this season’s 


eS & 

An interesting testimonial concert that 
given by Mrs. Bowie to her teacher, Robert A. Augustine, 
in Steinway Hall. Mrs. Bowie a has 
studied abroad but who, nevertheless, accords greatest 
credit for her accomplishments to her Chicago 
Mr. Augustine. Another of Mr. Augustine’s pupils who 
sang pleasantly is Mrs. E. Jones. These two, with others, 
gave a very successful concert, and proved the good work 
being done by Mr. Augustine. 

Ze €& 

The acquisition of the well-known and popular baritone 
William A. Willett, to Mr. Baker's list of artists for the 
coming season gives the latter three of the finest male 
singers before the public, the other two artists being Wil- 
liam A. Howland, baritone, and Harry J. Fellows, tenor. 


was recently 


is vocalist who 


teacher, 


The Spiering Quartet. 
HIS Chicago organization has met with uninterrupted 
success during the festival season just closed, as the 
following extracts from recent press notices show: 
MOUNT VERNON FESTIVAI 
The third concert evening was the culmination of the 
series thus far, so far as a popular hit was rendered 


Orchestra made its first appearance and fairly took the audience off 
unbounded throughout the evening, and 


on Friday 
The Spiering 


its feet. Enthusiasm was 
its expression unrestrained, and this although the program, even with 
the few encores that could not be resisted by the somewhat unwil 
Aud 


appeared 


ling participants, was long and the heat was unpleasant in the 
torium. Comparison with that 
here is the general theme of conversation among those who had the 
The Spiering Orchestra plays with a bril 
heard here 


previous orchestras have 
pleasure of hearing them. 
liancy and artistic freedom perhaps unequaled 
before. Mr. Spiering was recalled five times at the end of the first 
number, Beethoven’s beautiful Fifth Symphony, and was extended 
given in 


by any 


the first genuine ovation of the entire series of festivals 
Mount Vernon.—Cedar Rapids Republican, May 25 





Mr. Spiering’s ability as a conductor, supplemented by his train 
ing as leader of one of the finest string quartets in the country, has 
surely brought about remarkable results in so young an orchestra 
Tt was the most finished orchestra playing that Mount Vernon has 
heard, marked by vivid effects, breadth and finish of phrasing, and 
by the general artistic quality that reveals the leader’s musical quali 
The great Beethoven Symphony and the Liszt Symphonic 
Poem were especially satisfying. The poem was perhaps as satisfy 
Mount 


ties. 


ing as anything done by the orchestra during the festival 
Vernon Hawkeye, May 30. 

The program opened with the C minor Symphony of Beethoven 
The orchestra and Mr. Spiering gave a reading of this work which 


approached the ideal. It was contained, dignified and virile. The 
tempi were in no case exaggerated, and particularly with the second 
movement did this add to the natural beauty of the work. The 





of Chicago on July 23. 
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best work of the orchestra, however, was done in the Scherz 
Finale, which received from the audience the applause which it 
merited, Mr. Spiering being recalled three times at the close.—Du 
buque (la.) Times, May 28. 

The conductor (Mr. Spiering) was recalled four times after the 
Liszt Rhapsody, but could not be prevailed upon to give another 
number. Theodore Spiering is an ideal conductor, of slight appear 
ance; he leads his orchestra by a light lift of the hand, a slight 
turn of the head, often merely a look. The utmost sympathy exists 
between him and his orchestra, and the work was harmonious to a 
degree.—Clinton (Ta.) Herald, May 29. 


The audience, which was of fair proportions, was none the less 
persistent in its demands for more from the splendid orchestra that 
Mr. Spiering, at the conclusion of the Liszt Symphonic Poem, was 
obliged to depart from his long established rule not to give encore 
numbers, responding with an arrangement of Mendelssohn's “Spring 
Song.”’—Rock Island (1ll.) Argus, May 31 

fhe orchestra plays under Mr. Spiering with fine discriminatior 
and intelligence. It is a well behaved organization, the men dis 
playing great zeal and a fine enthusiasm for their work. Mr. Spier 
ing conducts with great repose and yet with a quiet intensity that 
holds his audience 

The feature of the festival was the ovation to Theodore Spier 
ing. Five times he was recalled after his orchestra had played the 
third group on the program, and the clamoring people, not satis 
fied to honor him, compelled him to give them an encore. It was 
in unusual thing for Burlington audience to d Burlington (la 


Journal, June 3 


The Spiering Orchestra is without doubt one of the finest organ 





izations in the country Theodore his string quartet 
have long had a reputation, and tour is serving t 
demonstrate the fact that Spiering is one of the country’s great 
rchestra conductors Ihe Vorspie from the “Meistersinger 

was brilliantly played by the orchestra. The magnificent interpreta 


tion of this Wagnerian composition proved beyond question Spier 











ng’s claim to fame as a conductor. In spite of the fact that the 
men were worn out from loss of sleep and a hard journey, the 
played with an amount of life and magnetism that was trul n 
dertu Rockford (1) Register-(azette Tune 

The t inde € r ! Theodore Spice g s er 
tirely satisfa q were among the n pleasing 

t re g S$ Rockf ] June 

lhe yi I nee n | afters n was from mat 
point { view the most artistic f the series The orchestral nur 
bers were unusually fine The n ements of the Beethoven 
Symphony were given a reading that was delightful, and agair s 
played the keer telligence and artistic ability of Theodore Spiering 
The Secor Hungarian RKhapsoc was perhaps the most enjoyable 
number on the prograt This magnificent number was taken a 
tempo whicl vas wonderfully effective and = whi broug 
rhapsody t r ant clir at the se Rockford (111.) Reg 


Gazette, June ¢ 


Jeannetic Durno at Festivals, with Spicring Orchestra. 


Miss Jeannette Durn in the A Concerto of Grieg, score 
perhaps the greatest success of the festiva Intense temperament 
a fine command of the keyboard and splendid musical intelligence 
are some { the elements of Miss Durno’s success. After five re 
calls she was compelled to respond to two encores, playing for the 
first “The Butterfly,” by Lavallée, and for the second “The M1 
Box,”’ by Liadow.—Dubuque Times, May 28, 1902. 

. 

Miss Durno received de led ovation at the close f the Grieg 
Concert i ton (la,) Herald, M 31, 1% 

The grades of piano artists are apparently. inexhaustible Mme 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler represents one and Godowsky another 
and Jeannette Durno still another class. Which of these to selec 
h one of these three has 





from would be a difficult matter, and wh 





more technic, more force and ability to please and interpret would 


decide Mile. Durno has magnificent technic 


be equally hard te 
great force, and her playing against the full orchestra in Grieg’s A 


minor Concerto required a great deal of it. She was heard to sti 
better advantage in Chopin’s Berceuse, “Valse Badinage” an 
the Schubert-Liszt ‘““Marche Militaire.’—Burlington Hawkeye, June 
4, 1902 

The interest of the afternoon centred in the appearance of Jear 


nette Durno, and her marvelous playing held the audience spell 
bound. No one disputes her right to rank with the greatest pianists 
in this country. Her remarkable technic, intense temperament and 


a rare amount of musical intelligence have won for her a reputation 


School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 


May 15 to Jume 25, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
June 30 to August 15, Lakewood, Chautauqua Lake, New York. 


that@will continue to grow greater with eac year's work.—Rockf 
Register-Gazette, June 6, 1902. 


\t the afternoon concert the orchestra gave some fine numbers 
but the chief interest centred in Jeannette Durno and Glenn Hal 
Miss Durno has not been heard in Rockford for four years, anc 
her friends were delighted at the opportunity of again hearing her 
Her playing displays the same remarkable agility of technic whic 
has always been one of the leading elements of her succes; I1 n 
Grieg Concerto she showed considerable breadth, especially in the 
last movement. The smaller selections in her group were given wit! 


vim and brilliance.—Rockford Star, June 6, 190 


Miss Jeannette Durno is, indeed, a rare pianist, ar plays wit 
the power of a man and the delicacy of the sweet, womar artist 
that she is. She has won the praise of Burlington pianists ‘ 


voulez-vous encore.—Burlington Journal, June 4, 1% 


FEAST IN HONOR OF J. H. SCHEIN 
IN THE HEAVEN OF GERMAN MUSICIANS. 


P in heaven it was afternoon. The immortal masters 
were lying about, some here, others there, in indolent 
repose. Even the conversation was not animated; they 
spoke to their neighbors in low tones so as not to disturb 
others, for the afternoon was the only time in which they 
were not uninterruptedly music making. In addition on 
this day there was no official ceremony in_ heaver 
Suddenly there was a ring at the bell; a very strange 
thing, for this bell communicated with the lower world 
The masters started up and all ran as fast as they could 
to the door; in fact, there was a regular riot. “What is 
it?” they all cried at once. The door was opened, and 
there stood a messenger boy with a big parcel under his 
arm, addressed to Herr Cantor Johann Hermann Schein 


“Bring it here!” cried the owner; “it is centuries since 
I have got anything from down there, while you Johann 
Sebastian, you Georgs and you, too, Heinrich Schutz, al 


most all of you have had something from there. The last 
I got was a book of songs, but I fear that unfortunately 


we may not sing them up here For Decency s sake,’ the 
Old Gentleman says.” A big tip was given to the mes 
senger and Schein began to open the parcel and was 
hair’s breadth of using some strong worldly words when 
he could not undo the string and had to use his penknife 
Amid general expectation he at last opens t, ané 

ere seer the words 





JoHANN HERMANN SCHEIN 


CompLete Works 











By ] that , 4 j , ' 
by Jove that’s grand,” he cried It is not possible 
Complete works! I have them in my head, but I have 
never seen them altogether. But there it is quite plain 


rhere will be, gentlemen, seven more volumes like this 
He looked about for his book with the intention of hold 


ng it up that all might see it, but while he had been talk 


ing Johann Sebastian had laid hands on it and gone int 


orner, where he stuck his big head into it, for he took 


vreat interest in his predecessors When Schein dis 
covered him he hurried up to him with the’ words: “Of 
course the note devourer Sebastian, not content with his 
own fifty volumes, wants now to take my only one! How 


do you like it, Celestial Court organist?’ After a pause 


the reader raised his head, even rose from his seat, which 


he used only to do when the “Hosanna” was suing, and 
said: “All respect, Mr. My Predecessor. I have only read 
the instrumental parts, for I know already something about 
you vocaliter, your musical banquet. The name does not 
sound very well here; it has a tang of earth about it. But 
what it contains the Almighty cannot object to. even 
if it is rather merry. The bit with the variations is really 
grand: it holds the stuff well together. Why did not this 
occur to me with my suites! In fact I never thought that 
I could learn anything ‘in composition’ from you. You 
could write slow movements—Pavanes you call them, I 
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see—that make me think it is Sunday. But I want to say 


to you, you should have indicated the instruments a little; 
you seem to have been rather phlegmatic. I should not be 


down below there some 





surprised if they were quarrel 
saying ‘It is so’ and another saying ‘It is not so Som 
of us know how it ought to be done 

With these words and with an air of satisfaction he 
patted his little Cantor stomach, and then seemed to be 
seized by a brilliant idea, for his whole face glowed with 
pleasure 


Gentlemen. let us have a concerto and play the ‘Ban 
chetto Musicale but for God's sake don't call it Ban 
quet.’ You know He does not like anything that reminds 


rinking. We must respect this feeling. Papa had 


one ot ¢ 
enough trouble on this account with men on earth, and 


wants quiet here. Let us call it ‘Musical Devotion.’ Now 
German masters, bring the instruments But see here, 
Richard and Franz, no smuggling of modern instruments 
into our ‘orchestra. Out in Room N 17 are the instru 
ments of the seventeenth century; fetch what is necessary 
Hermann will direct because he knows how the pieces 
uught to be played Chen if the things do not go well, 
vhich I do not believe, he cannot blame us for spoiling 


his pieces 
Then out of Room No. 17 they brought f 


instruments <¢ 


kinds, lutes, regals, re rders, theorbos, pipes, violas 
fiddies of all sizes The modern masters stared. Richard 
nudged Franz and said several times 

Oh, if I only had this instrumer ld have been 


Gotterdammerung 








Yes this in the ‘Hunnenschlag was tl eply 

Finally all was ready Sebastian and Georgs were going 

ce i eveta t wh were ding abot 

What are you wanting there!” cried Hermann 

W eise that embalo.” 

What, the cembal Do not you vw Seba ne 
yi my oratorio man, that I do not use a cembalo in my 
nusi You know music from the ground up, but of m 

il history nothing, absolutely nothing. It is lucky you 
an play on something besides the organ 1 clavier Take 
the olas, although | l ) k the tron 
bone I employ f rass it he 
Pay ani¢ 

Thev +} S| Georg ep ‘ ’ 

t ae stay wh ™» Y mured 

V at! \ I it i é I ri Cone n gh iit s 
incy oneself in the present day world in the old Cant 
v1 vhere w¢ t vay uff rtvrd f th 

! on n—e © 9 . ; +) 

nds it mpathy 
Now mi Sel re He r 
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will see how it sounds. But next time do write ‘Senza 


Phen they got to business. It was lucky that Hermann 


otherwise the playing would not have corre- 


conducted 
ponded to the intention of the composer. People were not 
med to the music. Everyone had a view of his 
\ Franz wanted the Gagliards Magyarized, that is 
en quick; Richard said the Pavanes were not broad 
nough, Ludwig every minute was introducing a non-in- 


Sforzando, the other Ludwig, who preferred to call 
chromatic 


mself Louis, slipped into the melody some 
ebentones Joseph would have taken the quick 
movements with more gemiith; Wolfgang, the Allemands 
th more expression and feeling; the Viennese Franz 
would have tried how a D major melody. appeared in 
nor, but, as he said softly. he was not very much at 
home with these confounded scales. Christopher and Carl 


who were at the same desk, occasionally brought 


Maria 
in an infernal tremolo, which a few days later brought 
down upon them a reproof from an _ exalted quarter. 
Everybody in fact had his own peculiar ideas of the music, 


so that the composer at the end of the first suite paused 
ind made a few brief explanations. After that all went ad 
mirably. The Pavanes rushed like broad, deep streams; 


the Gagliards bobbed about like little boats; the Allemands 
sent kindly greetings from the green banks and merrily 
The whole Banchetto 
applauded 


conducted the Tripla further down. 
was played through at one dash. Everybody 
like mad after the last note, till people on earth believed 
that heaven was coming down. Everybody shouted “Hur- 
rah for Schein and the seventeenth century!” 

Richard was about to climb up on his chair and make 
a speech to the German masters, but Sebastian, who since 
he had shaken off the dust of earth, had grown very 
Was in favor the Papa, an- 
ticipated him. He went to Schein, and leading him by the 
hand said to the assemblage: 

“You now what cantors of St. Thomas can do. If 
you (and here he looked at Richard) will kindly permit, 
we have a cantor art which can give grand and noble proot 
what great things the German spirit can do in little mat- 
ters. You I mean this, for here fortunately 
there are no misunderstandings. But now—German mas- 
ters grouped around our friend Hermann—let us have a 
‘Scheinfest’—no, no, a real feast in Schein’s honor, and 
time take a drink—pardon me—a nip. I'll 
there is any row I'll extemporize for Papa 


haughty and great with 


Sec 


know how 


at the 
ake the risk; if 
a grand fugue in six part counterpoint, which he likes so 
In the name of our friend Hans I invite you to be 


same 


much. 
my guests!” 

Then there was a_ hurry. Chairs and tables were 
brought; kegs, small and large, were rolled in; pretty 
glasses ‘were placed on the tables, everybody was in good 
humor, for it was a long time since they had sat together, 
gemiithlich, over their wine. They drank, they laughed, 
they joked; risky anecdotes of musical careers on earth, of 
which everybody had a pretty good store, passed around; 
they drank to each other, speeches were made (Richard 
indeed made two). Everything was as jolly as it could be. 

Chen all at once someone at the upper end of the 
table stood up; it was Amadeo. He tapped his glass and 
in a voice so quiet that all had to prick their ears: 

Let us sing, quite 
out of the 


“My dear comrades, a little proposal. 
quietly so that no one can hear, something 
Venus’ Garland.” 

Then there was a shout; such a noise had not been heard 
in the Ewigen Haller for a long time. 

Good, good,” they all cried at once. 


shouted Richard 


I have told you again and again,” 
quite electrified, “that Wolfgang had the best ideas.” 
Franz, of Vienna, said nothing, but smirked and 
miled; he could only whisper, “From Venus’ Garland, 


Venus’ Garland.” Little song books were produced, which 
Figaro Amadeo stated in confidence—had had printed 
it the Celestial Court Press. They had cost him his whole 
week’s wages and a lot of talk, too, for the manager said 
would not print things with heathen names. 
“You need not direct here,” said Ludwig to the occu 
of the seat of honor, for he disliked uncommonly to 


-So 


pant 


conductor over him 


iv wit i 
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“No,” chimed in Richard. ‘Here we have the redeenfing 
word, and voices do not grow antiquated like instruments.” 

“Not so loud, not so loud!” whispered Amadeus going 
from one to the other; “if papa hears, then of course [ 
shall be in trouble again. Since ‘Don Giovanni’ he has 
not liked to speak to me.’ 

“Not so loud,” however, is easier said than done. The 
first lied to the art of music could be sung aloud, but 
when the party got into the vein they sang on with the 
most powerful expression. Words like “hearts, maidens, 
love sighs, necks, bosoms,” and so on, were sung with such 
fervor that these strophes without any further. adjustment 
were simply sung over and over again. So they sang, 
paused a while and took a sip. The aesthetic Robert drank 
with an ambiguous smile a toast to the “poet Schein,” 
which he courteously returned by “Health to your Geno- 
veva,” whereupon they both smiled, for such little pin 
pricks are never taken badly up there. 

So “Venus Garland” was sung through 
wiped away the perspiration, and began out of sheer pleas- 
ure to dance some minuet steps on which he prided him- 
self even in heaven. It was now 10 p. m. when the police 
up there stopped singing and playing, which very much 
annoyed Ludwig. who could not be tied to time. The 
last lied was sung, and all congratulated Hermann on his 
songs so saturated with genuine sincerity and humor, 
songs, as Richard remarked, that might be regarded as a 
picture of German character. Then rose Franz and with 
the dignity of a general in the field and, after a few re- 
marks about the edition, said: 

“Gentlemen, I propose to you a salamander for our new 
edited, new risen, new born Hermann. I ask your permission 
to make this proposal, even if I have not been a student 
of law at the university.” Loud bravos filled the room; 
such a salamander was given as was never given before; 
the glasses were set down with such force and such 
rhythmic precision that it sounded like cannon. And St. 
Peter told them to go to bed.—Dr. A. H., Leipsic Signale. 
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PUGNO FOR AMERICA. 


[By CaBte.] 
LONDON, JUNE 1/4, 1902 
Vusical Courier, New York: 


UGNO’S success last night, Colonne conducting, sen- 
sational. Immediately engaged for American tour 
next season. cs 


Mr. Pugno will play the Baldwin piano on his tour. 


Mary Munchhoff. 


S already recorded in these columns Mary Miunch- 
hoff’s success at her London début on May 12 was 
instantaneous and pronounced, just as it has been every- 
where on the Continent. A second concert and numerous 
engagements followed. The London press criticisms will 
be printed next week. 





Dotty ScHOENFELD.—Miss Dolly Schoenfeld, a pupil of 
Madame Amsel, has been engaged for the summer opera 
at Cincinrtati as dramatic soprano. 
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June 1K " 


BLANCHARD Art 
Los Ance es, Cal., 


OW is the season of pupils’ recitals, here as else 


where, a nightmare to most conscientious teach 





ers; accepted and met as a necessary evil by 


some, and welcomed by others as a thing to be turned to 
nervous tension 


Three re 


lucrative advantage. It is a season of 
heart palpitations, conceits and humiliations 
citals of unusual merit have taken place within the past 
seven days, those of Mr. Bacon, Mr. Kempton and Thilo 
Secker. 

Making a departure from the customary recital, in which 
independent numbers go to make up the program, Fred 
A. Bacon chose to undertake the ambitious task, very well 
executed, of molding between thirty and forty of his pres 
ent and former pupils into excellent choral material and 
presenting Cowen’s pleasing “Rose Maiden.” The cantata 


was given before two very appreciative audiences at 
Simpson Auditorium on the evenings of May 30 and 
June 2. The following soloists assisted in the creditabk 


Mrs. Fred 
contralto ; 


performances given: Miss Isabel Curn, soprano; 
Dorn, mezzo-soprano; Miss Madelaine Guttin 
Miss Matie Williams, contralto; J. B. Poulin, tenor, and 
E. H. Miller, tenor. 
Williams at the piano and W. F. Skeele at the organ 
3acon and 


The accompanists were Miss Blanche 
The 
cantata is to be given by Mr. his associates 
and pupils in Riverside at an early date 

Thilo Becker, ever since his advent here nearly a decade 
ago, has attracted unto himself a large portion of the most 
promising pianistic material of this and nearby cities. Not 
a few of his pupils have successfully essayed the concert 
stage, while others are themselves engaged in prosperous 
teaching work. From so excellent an array of talent Mr 
Secker’s annual recitals are given a finish rarely to be 
found in the pupils’ recital, and that of Wednesday even- 
ing, at Blanchard Hall, was fully up to the standard set 
by former ones. Most of the participants in the program 
well known more or less closely identified 


are here and 








EM. BOWMAN 


In EUROPE aL 
AW, until pUuP 
October Ist. ee 
ADDRESS: ; 


Pianoand Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York. 





Brown, Shipley 
& 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





Organist and Conductor of the 
Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
Organ Privileges in New York and Brooklya. 


Co., 














FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Mrs. ZEISLER will be available in America only after January 15, 1903. 
As she sails for Evrope the beginning of July, applications for Terms and Dates should be sent immediately to 


ALINE B. STORY, 225 Dearborn Avenue, CHICAGO. 

















with local musical activity. They included Mrs. James 
Franklyn Cook, Miss Meriam Barnes, Miss Clara Bosby 
shell, Miss Laurelle Chase, Miss Violet Savage, Miss Edna 
Darch and young Miss Olga Steeb. Oscar Werner, violin 
st, lent pleasing assistance 

Blanchard 
Mrs 


Chis well-known teacher has ever had 


\ largely attended recital was given at 


Hall, 
Twitchell Kempton 


Friday evening, May 30, by pupils of Jenni 


a flattering number of mal and semi-professiona 


protessi 


singers among her large class of pupils, besides a goodly 
number of very promising voices, and her recent recital 
like former ones, contained much that was of real artistic 
merit and proved exceptionally enjoyable. The list of par 
ticipating singers included Mrs. T. E. Rowan, of San 
Diego; Mrs. Gail Borden and Miss Jennie Bazata, of Al 
hambra: Mesdames Frank Colby, Frank Munger, C. L 


Misses 
Eliza- 


Richards, 


McComber, Glassell, Roth Hamilton, the 
Clementine Ada Holmes 


beth Fitch, Catherine Cook, Alice 


Alfred 
sarrows Elise Anderson, 


Austin, M. E 


Leila Hamburg, Madeline Bridges, Belle Robson, Happy 
Smith, Mary Ybbarondo and Miss Strahern, and Evan G 
Evans and Charles M. Clark 

The piano and violin pupils respectively of Mrs. Stites 
Johnson and Miss Florence Stites gave a recital on th 
evening of May 27 at the Church of the Unity 

Piano pupils of Mrs. McCown gave two recitals at 
Blanchard Hall respectively on the afternoon and evening 


of Tuesday, May 27 


A pleasant musical and social affair was given Tuesday 


evening by Mrs. C. W. Waterman at her home, 162! 
Toberman street, in honor of the Misses Laura and Flor 
ence Johnson, of San Diego. Miss Laura Johnson has 
but recently returned from extended musical studies in 


the East, and is a violinist of ability. She secures a good 


tone and facile fingering and bowing. Her sister proved 


an acceptable accompanist and a pleasing soprano singe! 


is wel 
Programs are out announcing an organ recital at Simp 
son Auditorium by pupils of Frank .H. Colby, Tuesday 





evening, June 17. Mr. Colby numbers some very efficient 
young organists among his pupils, and the affair will doubt 
less be of musical interest, especially to lovers of the king 
of instruments. 
slanchard & Venter, the enterprising amusement 

agers, whose main office up to this time has been in Los 
Angeles, are to open an office in San Francisco on July 1 
the concert attractions already 
coming season are the Sherwood-Gifford high cl: 


citals, Madame Mantelli, Antoinette Trebelli, the Leonora 


Among secured for the 


ass re 


Jackson Concert Company, Samuel Siegel, mandolin vit 
tuoso; Knickerbocker Concert Company; Edward Baxter 
Perry, concert pianist; Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop 


in song recitals; the Orpheus Concert Company, the Kaffir 
Boys’ Choir, the Euterpean Male Quartet, the Aerial La 


dies’ ' Hand Bell Ringers 


Quartet and the Imperial 


The Wagner performances in Amsterdam have begun 
rather unsuccessfully with “Tannhauser.” There were 
many flaws in the production and the house was not very 


full 


A 


THE 


CHICAGO suburban conservatory of music desires for 


Address S., 
630 Fine 


caré 
Arts 


its faculty conscientious instructors 
MUSICAL office, 
suilding 


EDNA GOCKEL, 


Now touring the South. 


M. VITTORIO GARPI. 


Vocal Instructor in Four Languages. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, MAY 15 TO AUG. 165. 
210 West 59th Street, Central Park South, NEW YORK. 


Courrier, Chicago 


Pianist. 





Address, Birmingham, Ala. 





MASCAGNI COMING HERE. 


[By CaBve.] 


Fiorence, ltaly, June 1 ; 


66] T is now definitely settled that Pietro Mascagni will 

| it the United States next s« rrying with 
him a large orchestraof his own for sixty periormances 

“He will also have a complete company of singers and 
chorus, making an ensemble of 140 people, and a set of 
scenery for ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” which will be 
duced under his own direction.” 

This is the most important announcement vet 
made touching next season’s attractions 

The great Italian composer and conductor will 


undoubtedly be one of the attractions of 


all. Full 


paper in due time 


greatest 


details of the ur will be given in this 


y 
> 


GUILMANT RECITALS IN PARIS. 


The New Organ in the Composer’s Home at Meudon. 


T HE master organist 
rized by the Minis 


\lex. Guilmant, has been autho 


ter of Fine Arts to play the great 
} 


Organ at the palace of the Trocadero every Monday a 
4:30 p. m., beginning May 26 
These recitals, the artistic purpose of which is to instruct 
by giving an opportunity to hear the works of ancier 
and modern masters and which are part of the organ 
course at the conservatory are given only before a 
limited number of listeners (100 maximum); they wil 
be free 
lesire to attend may get a season pass 


Amateurs 





Alexandre 








for which be only necessary to apply to 
Guilmant at home Meudon, Seine-et-Oise 

Below are given the specifications of the new organ 
which has just been placed in the great organist’s home at 
Meudon 

ler Cravier—GraNnvo OrcGuE 
Ut a Ut, 61 Note 
1—Bourdor 16 Pieds 
2— Montre 8 
3—Flute harmonique x 
4—Salicional 8 
-_p ’ 
5—Prestant we — 
Un Registre pour la Tirasse du Grand Orgue 
2e CLavier—Positir EXPRESSIF 
Ut a Ut, 61 Notes 

Flute creuse ; 8 Pieds 
2- Viole de Gambe . 8 
7—Cor de Nuit 8 
4—- Flite douce 4 
3—Nasard 22 
6—Quarte de Nasard 2 
7—Tierce 4 


8—Cromorne 


ke CLaAvierR—Recit Expressir 


Ut a Ut, 61 Notes 


1—Diapason 
2—Flite traversiére 
3—Dulciane 
4—Voix céleste. .. 
5—Flute octaviante 
6—Doublette 
7—Plein-jeu 
8—Basson-Hautbois 


g—Trompette harmonique 


© 


PepALe SEPAREE 
Ut a Sol, 32 Notes 
1—Soubasse 
2—Contrebasse 
3—F lite 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


4 Violoncelle 


A 


Haydn, tenor, assisted by Miss Edna Rosalind Park 
pianist, gave a recital in Port Ches very recently 
a gathering about 200 They gave mostly Miss 
‘ark’s songs ar were most cordially received Mr 
{ughes was publicly complimented on reading of 
er “A Memory,” and sang her “My Jean,” her latest 
mg, for the first time to be heard in public, as did Mr 
laydn in “The Sweetest Flower That Blows.” Their 
uets called for storms of applause. Next season the trio 
ticipates giving number of recitals and are working 
up a repertory for concert and oratorio. It was conceded 
t the Church Actors’ Alliance last reception for the year 
Messrs. Haydn’s and Hughes’ work was the best pro 
ram of the year They were also assisted by Miss Park 
Ir. Hughes sang Troy last Thursday 
Richmond Notes. 
RICHMOND, Va., June ype 
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PEDA 
Copula Pedal 
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4 lirasse d Rex 
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Piano G d 
7—Forté Grand 
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g—Expression dt 
»—Expr on d 
Coy 
\ pt a (sf id 
Copula Positif 
j—Copula Récit a 
Copula Récit 
© Copula Récit a 
7—Trémolo du Re 
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Mr. Powell is a 


predict the career 
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sual ability. H 
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1as the musical temperament, and when 


norning at Mr. Hahr stud John 
gave a piano recital, assisted by M 
young musician for whom his friends 
of an artist. He has been trained in 
Hahr, and is already a pianist of un 
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itmosphere he will 
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ANDERSON 


PIANIST. 


LONDON, (801-1902. 








For terms, etec., address 
W. ADLINGTON, 
22 OLD BURLINGTON ST. 
LONDON. 
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OUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, 


SA 





de LUSSA. 


For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 


SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT 
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Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein in Joint Song 
Recital, Sandusky, Ohio. 


[he artists of the evening, Sara Anderson and Joseph Baernstein, 
were most cordially welcomed and were obliged to respond after 
almost every number. Miss Anderson has a very strong and won- 
derfully pure soprano voice of the dramatic quality. Her rendition 
of “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” was a magnificent one, and 
all of her numbers were given with exquisite taste and feeling. Mr. 
Baernstein has a magnificent bass voice, which shows the effect of 
the best training. His enunciation is clear and distinct and his deep 
notes are clear and strong. His voice is wonderfully flexible and 
he is one of the few male singers who can execute a trill with good 
effect. Mr. Baernstein sang a great many numbers, covering a wide 
range of expression, and each one seemed better rendered than the 
The “Vulcan Song,” from “Philemon et Baucis,” and “Had a 


last. 

Horse” were perhaps the best numbers. The latter is a Hungarian 
air and has the characteristics of the weird music of that nation.— 
Sandusky (Ohio) Journal and Local, May 20, 1902. 


It was a critical audience which attended the concert given under 
the auspices of the Sandusky Musical Union at the Nielsen Monday 
evening. The audience was composed of the music loving people 
of Sandusky, and they were all more than pleased with the concert. 
The soloists were Sara Anderson, soprano, and Joseph Baernstein, 
basso. These two singers are artists of note and much has been 
said as to their ability to entertain an audience. They were not 
overrated. Miss Anderson has an excellent voice and of wonderful 
range. Mr. Baernstein has also a remarkable range, and his notes 
are soft and melodious. He received encore after encore. He sang 


the aria, “The Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann, and met with an 
ovation. He responded to an encore and repeated the song. He 
sang fifteen numbers in all, and the variety of music which he at- 
tempted showed his versatility and his ability. Miss Anderson also 
received hearty applause from the audience and was compelled to 
respond to encores again and again. She is a woman of pleasing 
appearance and has remarkable control of her voice. She sang 
Massé’s “Chanson du Tigre” and “Elsa’s Dream,” by Wagner, and 
her renditions of these two numbers met with great appreciation by 
the audience.—Sandusky Daily Star, May 20, 1902. 





It is not every concert that presents such a soprano as Miss Sara 
Anderson and a basso as Joseph Baernstein, who appeared at the 
Neilsen Opera House last evening in the first annual May Festival 
under the auspices of the Sandusky Musical Union. The audience 
was a representative one, comprising the music-loving people of 
Sandusky, and every number on the program was enthusiastically 
encored, the seicists heartily responding. Miss Anderson and Mr. 
Baernstein came heralded as singers of marked ability, and their 
work upon their first appearance before a Sandusky audience showed 
that their abilities had not been overrated. Miss Anderson has a 
voice of excellent range, and at all times under control perfectly. 
At the conclusion of the program Miss Anderson left the stage 
with laurels that should have been as satisfactory as any she had 
received during her career. Miss Anderson is. a handsome woman 
in appearance, her personality is charming, and her rich, beautiful 
soprano voice, of great range and purity, was hardly stilled before 
the applause swept through the house, recalling the singer again 
and again. Miss Anderson’s “Chanson du Tigre,” by Massé, and 
“Elsa’s Dream,” by Wagner, were as clever as any sung upon a 





Sandusky stage. Mr. Baernstein, aside from the remarkable wide 
range of his voice, possesses a flexibility and a certain melodious 
ness of expression which makes it a delight to hear. After his aria, 
“The Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann, he received an ovation and 
was forced to repeat it. Mr. Baernstein sang altogether fifteen songs, 
and the variety of the program and the rendition of same proved 
him to be a singer of exceptional ability. He is without question 
the greatest basso on the concert stage, and from the applause be- 
stowed it was evident that next to the enjoyment of the audience 
was that Mr. Baernstein found in the pleasure he was giving.— 
Sandusky (Ohio) Register, May 20, 1902. 


Mme. Doria Devine’s Summer Term. 


ME, DORIA DEVINE is having a notable season. 
Many good voices are to be heard at her studio, all 
anxious to obtain the Lamperti method of voice place- 
ment, of which Madame Devine is so able an exponent. 
Madame Devine will continue giving instruction at her 
studio, 136 Fifth avenue, until August 15. 








The German Emperor, in expressing his admiration for 
Gluck, apropos of the “Armida” performance in Wiesba- 
den, is reported to have said: “I do not care for Wagner, 
he is too noisy.” While he was still Prince William he 
was judged a Wagner enthusiast 
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Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, Londoa. 
lerewski, writing in March, 1898. says: “I 
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Soprano. 


th Street, 


In FLORENCE, ITALY (Piazza Cavour 2), 


SCHOOL OF SINGING - 


Address care THE MUSICAL COURIER; or, Corso 
Venezia 65, Milan, Italy. 


Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 


. 


Svonore Vittoria Coppi-Baldisser i Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 


yupil {eiplomée) of the celebrated of French Diction. 
MATIL MARCHESI, of Paris. . ware N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street station.) 


OPERA. 


New York. A Edwin Wareham 
DELMA-HEIDE, Mr. Edwin Wareham, 
Cenor Singer and Ceacher, 


WILL REMAIN IN ITALY ANOTHER YEAR. 


LESSONS iN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING, 
Address: 
62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 
Stadio: Bechstein’s, 40 Wigmore Street. W. 
Will bein Chicago during July and August. 
Address care of Musical Courier. 








New York, 


SCHERHEY, 


Italian-French-German Method, 


~ 


Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1152 





Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 





CARL FISCHER, B 6,8 & 10 Fourth Ave., New York. 
NOVELTIES. 
The Lizard and the Frog, *°s:8ti:y ty theo F More, DOC. 


number in valse tempo and 


a charmin 
La Rose Intermezzo, a favorite everywhere. E. Ascher, 50c. 
Py This is certainly a novelty and in- 
Our Wedding Day Waltz. troduces Carmen, Tannhauser, 65c 
Bridal Chorus, Miserere from II Trovatore, arranged by Theo. M. Tobani, ad 
All of above also published for Orchestra and Band. 


A complete stock of imported sheet music and 


rt, Oratorio, Opera. STUDIO: 780 > 
PARK AVENUE, Cor. 78d St., NEW YORK. MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. Books. All well-known publishers are represented. 


“THE METRONOME.” A monthly published in the interest of the musical 
profession. Subscription, $1.00 per annum ; 10 cents each copv. 





Principal : 


KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. COLOGNE-ON-THE - 1 
pointe ad it Bk MAX DECSI, = |= The Conservatory of Music. 2°22... 


10 tee Camben, Paris. 





i io, \ am- 
Mme. ROGCER-MICLOS, on ne ee wb 4 The Conservatory embraces: F | 
PIANO—PARIS. ulian Walker, Geo. Stevens and others now be_| struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition 
The 


Vocal SPECIALIST. 


‘tudio: Carnegie Hall. 





en < Superior Class and Private ore the public. 
blic Pupils’ Concerts. s 
@’ Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 








Muz J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 





Thédtre 
ing of Tomes. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) (Champs Elysées.) 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 


There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with th ‘ 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 


&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 





First, Instrumental (comprising all sole and all instrumental in- 


s, 
Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing amd (b) operatic singing. 


hese subjects there are 





Winter term begins S 


marks ($100) for solo singing. 





16; 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 mas 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


For full details apply to the Secretary. 


Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
($75) for gine, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 








ba- 
er, 


he 











THEHE MUSICAL COURIER. 














GRAND 


ARTISTIC 





BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 








ENDEAVOR. 











P K | X . 
257 Wabash Avenue, 








D. HH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











CHICAGO, ILL. 














TRICH & ZEIDLER, 


STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


NEW YORK. 





OPULAR PEASE PIANO C0, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 








Germany. 


Concert Direction (4vency Founded 1570) ©) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germaay: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 5. Cable address: Musikwolft, Berlia. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription 
Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading artists, viz. : Joachim, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, 
Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’ Albert 
and Pablo de Sarasate 

Principal Agency for flusic Teachers. Apply for Catalogue. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, séer, Cermany. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1399-1900: 1.277 Puoils; 72 Pecitals. 118 Instruc*ors, among whom are: 


“y 1 Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Doring Draeseke, FAhrmann, Frau Palkenberg, ¥uchs, 
ier, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fr). von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
er, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner. Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert Pri Spliet, Starcke, 

, vn- Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh, Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 

Orchestra, headed by C oncertmaster ae Grfitzmacher, Feiger!, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 











Gabler, Wolfermann, etc Education fre »eginning to finish Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information epply to our American Representative, 


E. A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, KEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED iaso. 


22 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


GONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete hig By for av? Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). 8B) Y: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN’ BC HOOL. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard Hans Pfitsner, Prof. Philipp 
Reiter, Prof. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Kooh, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
mer, Prof. Ernest Jedlioska, A. Papendiok, Gustav Pohl A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, a a ad 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, W1: 





oT Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—F. Jacques —" id 
VIOLIN—. Halle (Wilma Ree ay" Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard ~ 
Miocking mann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandew. HARP, HARMONIUM—Frans Poenits. 


w. pel 
GAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, ete 
: From 125 marks ($20) up te 500 marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
bours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m. 


s ( ii ' 
indworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music. 
BERLIN W., STEGLITZERSTRASSE, :9. 

Director: Dr. Huco Gotpscumipt. Principal Teachers: Pror. Xaver SCHARWENKA, 
K. K. Hofpianist; P. H. ScHarwenxa, C. Ansorce, W. Bercer, W. LeipHoiz, Mayer- 
Maur (Piano); Go_pscumipt, Lina Beck (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VAN BRENNER- 


serG (Violin); Van Lier (‘Cello); Knuprer (Opera). 
Pupils received at any time. 


THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress.- 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trainsand educates DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED on the hills overlooking the 
those seeking a musical education after the best pe! in the FINEST BUILDING DEVOTED TO ML i] 
methods of foremost European Conservatories. RICA. 

The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America. 

The environment of ithe NEW LOCATION, with re- 
spect to refinement, home comfort and luxurious 











Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musicat Courier 


HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W 


European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewskhi's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 
AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIK, 1901-1902 


Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN ( MR. HVGO GORLISGZ. 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 

















PY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queena Alexandra, and 
Their Royal Highaesses Prince and Princess of Wales. 


Concert, 
Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
CHARLES HBRING, 


312 Regent Street, London, W. 
Telegraphic Address: *‘ ARTISTLIKE, LONDON.”* 


AGENCY FOR LEADING ARTISTS AND MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
RECITALS DIRECTED AND MANAGED. 
TOURS ARRANGED. WRITE AND ARRANGE APPOINTMBEM® 











THE ‘«Undertakes Good Artists Only.” 
ONRCORDE The St. James Budget says: Mr. Norman Concorde is the most 
energetic and up-to-date man in his profession. 
ONCERT Music says : The C.C. C. is influenced solely by artistic merit. 
The Musical Vourier says: His name has become a guarantees of 
ONTROL reliability 
The Zeitschrift fur Musik (Leipzig) says : Herrn Concorde’s prinaip 


besteht darin ; wenig cu versprechen und viel su halten. 
The Court Cireular says: The most reliable bureau in London. 


Address 310 Regent St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: «‘CONCORDIST, LONDON."’ Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


aad Orchestra, Entertain- 
meant and Lecture Bureau. 








surroundings, is ideal, Wigbtaad Ave. and Oak St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 








THE MUSBSIOAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Semexway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 




















Pinishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT » > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 














NEW YORK 





PIANOS 





MBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





KNABE 


BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK: 





THE CELEBRATED 


SORMER 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER 


CO. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





Re 














